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Major 


Leaders 
agree 
on EU 
fast lane 


Ian Traynor In Baden-Baden 
and Paid Webster in fans 


G ermany, and 
France last 
night launched 
a joint drive for 
fast-track: Euro- 
pean integra- 
tion. proposing that • feint- 
hearts and Eurosceptics he 
allowed opt-outs that would 
leave European Union enthu- 
siasts to push ahead on their, 
own towards political union. 

"Temporary difficulties of a 
partner in keeping up must 
not impair the Union's 
capacity to act and its oppor- 
tunities for progress,” Chan- 
cellor Helmut Kohl and Presi- 
dent Jacques Chirac said, in a 
pointed reference to John Ma- 
jor's government 
Seizing the initiative, the 
two men issued an open letter 
before next week’s EU sum- 
mit in Madrid, aimed at ban- 
ishing suspicions that 
Europe’s central a l li a n ce was 
in trouble. . , . 

Although Mr Kohl denied 
this would lead to a "hardcore 
Europe” — saying, "We don’t 
want to exclude anyone — 
the Franco-German initiative 
poses a clear challenge to , 
Britain before the next elec- i 
tiom sign up for closer inte- 
gration, or be relegated. 

The two presidents commit- 
ted themselves to a single 
European currency before the 
end of the century, and more 
common European foreign, 
security and interior policies. 

Referring to next year's 
review of the Maastrich treat 
on European union, the letter 
said: “Because of experiences 
hitherto, we consider it desir- 
able and possible to ins^t a 

general clause m the treaty 
giving countries who want to 
and are able to the cbaMe to 

strengthen cooperation. 

Earlier in the day in .the 
Bonn parliament, Mr Kohl 
outlined his new pic£nmct 
model of European inten- 
tion, arguing that variable 
groups of EU members should 
be able to opt in and out of 
differing policy areas. 

“U must not and cannot be 
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1 Voice of 
“ the century 

IlL" Richard Williams on Sinatra 



dream that died 

Deyan Sudjic on fogeys and follies 
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that ~ France and Germany 
see this similarly — the slow- 
est ship determines the pace 
of the convoy. If certain part- 
ners are neither willing nor 
able to join in specific inte- 
gration moves, the others 
should not be prevented from 
going forward,'* he said. 

■ With a huge political crisis 
at home and grave doubts 
about the social cost to. 
France of the European pro- 
ject, President Chirac took a 
gamble yesterday. He was 
. nonetheless at pains to s tre s s 
that tiie austerity policies 
that have brought hundreds 
of thousands of French bn to 
the' streets in protest had not 
been Jbrcetf on" him by his 
keenness - to- qualify Tor a 
single European currency. 

While Mr Chirac met Mr 
Kohl In Baden-Baden, a top- 
level revolt in his govern- 
ment’s ruling party, the 
Gaullist RPR, was surfacing 
in Paris, with critics demand- 
ing delay in the European 
single currency. 

The two leading Gaullist 
anti-Maastricht campaigners, 
Charles Pasqua and Philippe 
S6guin, who won nearly half 
the votes in the 3993 referen- 1 
-dtun, boycotted an.RPR execu- . 
tive meeting called to support 
the beleaguered prime mfnis- 
ter. Alain Juppe. The former 
premier. Edouard. Bahadur, 
also boycotted the meeting. 

Desperate attempts were 
being made yesterday by Mir 
Juppe to find a formulate end 
two weeks of strikes which 
public sector workers are 
joining in growing numbers. 

The Franco-German pro- 
posals, which are anathema 
to the British government, 
aim to strengthen common 
EU foreign and security poli- 
cies, intensify co-operation on 
interior policy, and improve 
the union's capacity to act — 
probably by insisting on the 
greater use of majority voting 
and abandoning the national 
veto — and more authority' 
for the European parliament 

"We want to make clear our 
common engagement for 
European unification and ac- 
quaint our partners with 
some basic ideas on the aims 
of the inter-governmental 
conference,” said Mr KohL 
And the problems confronting 
both leaders in their scheme 
to move towards a federal 
Europe are writ large in the 
maw unrest that Mr Chirac 
left behind. -His troubles have 
partly been caused by bis ea- 
gerness to meet the German 
conditions for a single cur- 
rency by the beginning of 1998- 
and the spending cuts Ms gov- 
ernment is trying to enforce. 

Report, pas* 7; Peter 
Presto«v poflo 9 






Major on defensive after princess 
rues ‘wasted lives’ of homeless 


Edward PiOUngton 

T HE Princess of Wales 
yesterday put John 
Major on to the defen- 
sive over the politically sensi- 
tive issue of homelessness, in 
her first set speech since she 
launched her bid for an inde- 
pendent “ambassadorial” 
status. 

The princess inflamed 
backbench Conservative 
opinion in an address to the 
annual meeting of the home- 
less charity. Centrepoint She 

spoke in emotive terms about 
the "wasted lives" of young 
homeless people and said 
teenagers were being forced 
into begging and prostitution 
in order to survive. 

Patrick Cormack, Tory MP 
fbr Staffordshire' South, told 
n N that the princess had 
shown a lack of judgment 


1 "Either she Is very badly ad- 
, vised or she doesn't take ad- 
vice.” 

Anthony Steen, Tory MP 
for South Hams, said that by 
agreeing to appear on the 
same platform as Jack Straw, 
the shadow home secretary, 
the princess had shown "how 
vulnerable she is to the influ- 
ence of those who want to ex- 
ploit her unique position fbr 
party political ends". 

Buckingham Palace played 
down the suggestion that the 
princess had strayed Into polit- 
ical waters, saying the engage- 
ment, at London’s Savoy 
Theatre, was arranged several 
months ago. But the impres- 
sion of a rift between tee prin- 
cess and the Government was 
heightened when the Prime 
Minister was forced in the 
Commons to defend the Gov- 
ernment’s housing policy. He 
said there had been a “remark- 


able reduction” in the number 
of people sleeping rough. 

Princess Diana's speech is 
likely to have been guided by 
Centrepoint, of which she is 
patron. She is also known to 
have received help with 
speeches from Peter Settelen, 
a former Coronation Street 
actor. 

Princess Diana said society 
must ensure young people 
were given the chance they 
deserved. “I have listened to 
many young people whose 
lives have been blighted by 
their experiences." 

Teenagers aged 16 and 37 
were forced to resort to beg- 
ging, “or worse prostitution 
to get money In order to eat". 
She said young people were 

attacked in the street and 
faced the "indifferent stares 
of passers-by who have no 
idea how brave they are or 
how much they have suffered. 

“It is truly tragic to see the 
total waste of so many young 
lives — of so much potential 
We, as part of society, must 
ensure that young people. 




wSSSs^Hed out as safety menace for Yorkshire pensioners who break with clean traditions 


Martin Wai nwrigh* 

a. IOKTEERN hospitals 
N coping with the double 
thread 

of household 
tradition of Seeping 


to ci^teaheaOJhhazardhi 
the Yorkshire town of 
Pontefract- • 

•*Over the last three 
months, nurses 'tew* ' no- 
ticed a significant rise in 
fractures, particularly 
among pensioners,’-’ said 
Vir ginia Asquith, depart-, 
mental manager of ortho- 
paedics at the town’s gen- 
eral infirmary. “I* was.Ml a 
bit of mystery until we had 
discussions over coffee, lis- 
tened to patients' chat and 


finally tracked down the 
culprit / 1 

This proved to be the 
wheelie-bins. They were in- 
troduced to the tidy-minded 
residents of Pontefract ex- 
actly three months ago and 
almo st immediately, pen* 
sinners began falling into 
the bins after leaning over 
the rims with mops, sprain- 
ing ankles when they 
climbed on the rubbish to 
Stamp it 'flat, and being 
blown away in windy 


weather as they wheeled 
bins out and refused to let 
go of the handles. 

"I think the problem has 
come to light here because 
of the tradition of keeping 
bins clean, especially 
among older people who 
seem to be suffering most,” 
said Ms Asquith- 

The accidents add a new 
chapter to the lore and 
legend of wheelie-bins, 
which have been blamed 
for traffic accidents — 


when they break loose — 
and crime, with burglars 
using them to block house- 
holders' drives to gain time 
to escape if disturbed. 

“It’s funny In a way,’ but 
also a serious preventative 
health matter,” said Ms As- 
quith, whose nurses have 
been commended for spot- 
ting the reason for the rise 
in breaks. “We are now 
running a drive for every- 
one to follow Wakefield 
council’s wheelie-bin in- 


structions to the letter — 
for instance, laying them 
on their sides if you have to 
clean them, and arranging 
for the binmen to wheel 
them out if the weather is 
gusty or you are frail.” 
Wakefield council last 
night, set up a telephone 
wheelie-bin helpline to 
remind callers of its in- 
structions for cleaning the 
containers, which were 
issued with the new bins in 
September. 
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Top surgeon 
quits over 
waiting list 


The Princess of Wales leaving the Savoy Theatre after her controversial speech yesterday photograpmuylan martinez 

‘Political’ Diana upsets Tories 


Chris MB hill 

Medical Correspondent 

A SURGE ON running 
one of the most effi- 
cient and cheapest 
neurosurgery depart- 
ments in the country has 
resigned because he has been 
told to artifically create wait- 
ing lists, it is revealed today. 

Christopher Adams, who 
was chief of the department of 
neurological surgery at the 
Radcllffe Infirmary, Oxford, 
fbr 20 years, says he was told 
"to introduce a waiting list of 
at least three months for pa- 
tients with sciatica [trapped 
spinal nerve], despite evi- 
dence that early treatment of 
such patients produces a bet- 
ter recovery in terms of 
return to work”. 

Last year the unit treated 
2.500 patients, a figure which 
had been steadily rising for 
more than 20 years. In 1972 
600 patients were treated. 

David Wilson, chief execu- , 
tive of Radcllffe Infimary, 
said last night that the wait- 
ing list for sciatica patients 
had been forced on the hospi- 
tal by purchasing authorities 
who said they did not have 
the money to pay for speedy 
treatment, so the hospital 
should find a way to make pa- 
tients wait 

Purchasers make annual 
contracts with hospitals fix- 
ing the number of patients to 
be treated. If the number is 
reached before the end of the 
financial year, either no more 
patients can be treated or the 
provider hospital has to pro- 
vide treatment without pay- 
ment 

Mr Adams says in an 
article in the British Medical 
Journal: “The waiting list 
solves nothing, it just delays 
the inevitable time that hard 
decisions have to be made — 
quite apart from the effect it 
has on pa ti ents." 

He adds: "Is it really sen- 
sible in financial terms, let 
alone morally, to create a pop- 
ulation of unemployed people 
in chronic pain who could 
otherwise be relieved of pain 
and returned to work?” 



Christopher Adams . . . told 
to make patients wait 

In addition, Mr Adams says 
treatment standards at the 
unit had become dangerous 
and staff morale had plum- 
meted because of the gruel- 
ling workload. 

Last year the unit had 36 
adult beds, four intensive 
care beds and 1.5 operating 
theatres. According to stan- 
dards laid down by the Soci- 
ety cf British Neurological 
Surgeons, the minimum for 
safe surgery for a unit treat- 
ing 2,500 patients should be 80 
beds. 10 additional intensive 
care beds and three operating 
theatres. 

In some cases. Mr Adams 
says, patients having brain 
surgery, who would normally 
be kept in the unit, were hav- 
ing to be treated as day pa- 
tients and sent to recover in 
other hospitals. 

Mr Adams says the health 
service changes meant a rush 
to win patients at the lowest 
cost, but the money generated 
had not been invested in 
extra facilities for the depart- 
ment As more and more pa- 
tients were attracted the only 
way to treat them was to give 
them shorter and shorter 
stays. 

Mr Wilson admitted that in 
the past the neurosurgery 
unit had been significantly 
under-resourced in terms of 
beds, operating theatre ses- 

Turn to page 2, column 2 


who are our future, are given 
the chance they deserve.' ' 

A speech focusing on such a 
political hot potato is bound 
to.be interpreted as a provoc- 
ative gesture, two days after 
the Prime Mi ni s ter’s weekly 
audience with the Queen at 
which they are believed to 
have discussed the princess's 
demand for an ambassadorial 
role abroad. 

Some Tory MPs expressed 
anger at the princess’s deci- 
sion to appear alongside Mr 
Straw. 

Neil Hamilton, former min - 
ister at the Department of 
Trade, said: “She was very ill- 
advised. Jack Straw used it as 
a political platform to attack 
the Government." 

Mr Straw pointed out that 
the Queen had opened Centre- 
point’s Drury Lane project In 
central London in July and 
that the guest cf honour at the 
charity's previous annual 
meeting was Michael How- 
ard, the Home Secretary. 
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Christmas fun for 
Major’s puppies 



Simon Hoggart 


C HRISTMAS comes ear- 
lier every year, and it 
arrived in the Com- 
mons yesterday during Prime 
Minister's Question Time. 
John M^jor announced that he 
would not rule out Brita in 
joining a single European cur- 
rency in the lifetime of the 
next parliame nt 
I was reminded of the inspi- 
rational words in one of the 
best-loved Yuletide songs: 
Later on. by the fire. 

We will drink, and perspire, 
(I am not quite sure about 
that line) 

And face, unafraid. 

The plans that we made. 
Walking in a Winter 
Wonderland! 

And face, unafraid, the 
plans that we made! It must 
certainly have taken courage 
in Mr Major's case. Here Is one 
policy he isn't going to take 
back to the shop, just because 
it doesn't quite fit, or he 
doesn't like the colour. 

If you gave the Prime Minis- 
ter a pair of scratchy brown 
socks in a hideous plaid, and 
he said "Thank you very 
much, you could scarcely 
have made a more appropriate 
choice!", and you then in- 
quired whether he really, 
truly liked them, he would 
reply, as he did yesterday: "Of 
course that is the position. I 
have made that clear on a 
number of occasions, and 
nothing has changed." 

But a discussion of a single 
European currency was not 
all the festive merriment we 
enjoyed. Tony Rank* <Lab, 
Newham NWj rose to ask the 
Prime Minister whether, 
“when he writes his custom- 
ary letter to Santa, will he 
make it clear that he will not 
be asking for a puppy, because 
a puppy is for all year, not just 
as a present" 

Mr Banks, who is the most 
articulate supporter of animal 
rights in the House, was per- 
fectly serious. 

Mr Major was perfectly seri- 
ous in his reply, if a little long- 


First night 


winded. His version of the 
nine-word slogan “A dog is for 
life, not just for Christinas" 
was: “3 hope that everyone 
bears in mind that it is a pres- 
et for the long-term and not 
just the short-term, and I hope 

everyone will bear that in 
mind. "(31 words) 

But of course Mr Major al- 
ready has lots Of puppies of his 
own. They are called Tory 
backbenchers. They leap up to 
Uck his face. They leave wet 
hairs all over his trousers. 
They pee on his shoes (well, 
probably not, but you get the 
general idea). 

Take David Lidington (C, 
Aylesbury). He stood up, 
tongue hanging out, with 
glossy coat and wet nose, to 
ask: “Can he tell me which 
local education authority had 
the worst results, and what 
options he would recommend 
to parents who are in that 
local education authority?" 

This "question" was, of 
course, aimed at Tony Blair, 
who lives In Islington but 
sends his eldest child to a 
grant maintained school 
elsewhere. 

Unlike many Labour MPs, I 
think this is a reasonable field 
of attack; you cannot as a 
parent prescribe one system 
for the public and another for 
your own children. 

But that isn't the point 
Healthy, frisky pups like Mr 
Lidington are always looking 
for another backside to sniff. 
He had almost certainly been 
fed the question by the whips. 
It was hill of meaty chunks of 
propaganda, and lots of nour- 
ishing marrowbone jelly, 
which is probably why he 
threw it up on the carpet 

But the best Christmas gift 
for the Government is the cri- 
sis in France. 

Sir Peter Tapsell raised it 
yesterday, saying that it dem- 
onstrated the perils of a single 
currency, as advocated by 
Labour. 

Every time you switch on 
the TV there’s another pundit 
or minister telling us that the 
situation is very grave, that 
the implications for Britain 
are profound, and that it ill 
behoves us to take pleasure. 

Really? After decades or 
being mocked and scorned by 
the French, can't we have just 
a little gloat? Just one tiny 
snicker? I'm sure John Major 
is. in private, hugging himself 
with glee, like asmall boy 
with a new puppy. 

A clockwork one, of course 


Sharp exterior 
with soft centre 


Robin Thomber 


Gulliver’s Travels 

Mold Theatr Clwyd 

Y OU DRIVE through sea- 
sonal snow flurries to 
Mold’s Theatr Clwyd 
with great expectations. Al- 
though north Wales's culture 
complex is currently a head- 
less horse, lacking an artistic 
director and full of arts consul- 
tants trying to find a future for 
it, the administration has put 
together what promises to be a 
cracking show for Christmas. 

Humphrey Carpenter, he of 
the Mr Majeika children 's 
books and BBC Radio 3's 
Night Waves (and biographer 
of Dennis Potter), has adapted 
Jonathan Swift's satire, Gulli- 
ver’s Travels, for the stage. 
LiUiput and Yahoos should 
make a change from Grimm 
and Dickens and thigh-slap- 
ping principal boys. 

Not only that but they’ve got 
political cartoonist Ralph 
Steadman, one of Swift's spiri- 
tual heirs in the satirical tra- 
dition. to design the sets and 
costumes. There’s an exhibi- 
tion of Steadman's vitriol- 
etched, anger-blotted draw- 
ings in the gallery before you 
go in to the show and that sets 
the high-pitched tone. 

He did a series of etchings 
on this theme in 1964, reflect- 
ing his fellow-feeling for Swift 
(they're hung here), and 
returns to it to bring the ideas 
to life on stage. Steadman is as 
cold-eyed as Swift in his em- 
bittered perceptions of those 
who set themselves up as our 
rulers and betters. 

There is both a sixties feel 
and a tuneless quality to his 

drawings — a sense of mis- 
chief and deeply-felt anger . He 


uses the human ribcage and 
pelvis as a recutring theme, 
reducing characters to their 
common components and 
showing us their frailty as a 
sort of tr ansi licence — he sees 
through everything. 

These two-dimensional 
drawings are demanding as 
working sketches for a 
theatre's production staff — 
wild, witty, imaginative gro- 
tesques. Theatr Clwyd ’s back- 
stage team rises to the chal- 
lenge. realising his vision in 
fabric and latex. 

But it’s only Stead man who 
really matches Swift’s satiri- 
cal edge. Carpenter updates 
the text astutely, giving us a 
Gulliver who is a pressured 
fund-holding GP. lured 
through his computer termi- 
nal into surfing cyberspace 
worlds of Lilliputians, giants 
and laptop zombies in Laputa. 

In each of his nightmare ex- 
periences there’s an echo of 
his daughter, tugging for at- 
tention, making the genial and 
congenial humanist point that 
people are what matters. But 
it's hardly hard-nosed satire. 

The toying with scale allows 
for some splendid, spectacular 
effects — Gulliver's foot fills 
the proscenium arch in Lilli- 
put — and Roger Redfam’s 
production, with music from 
Barrington Pheloung. is tech- 
nically polished. But it's 
tricksy stuff that does the 
imagining for vou and blocks 
off any participation by the 
kids in the audience. 

Jack Klaff plays Gulliver as 
everyone's slightly ineffectual 
dad, but on the first night h Is 
playing was lack-lustre. The 
rest of company enter energet- 
ically into the cartoon-style 
roles, but. In spite of the 
aharpedged design, the show 
is ultimately soft-centred. 


In Outlook tomorrow 


•Malcolm Bradbury on what 
comes after post-modernism 
•Megan Tresidder interviews 
Anne Marie West 
•Geoff Mulgan: Why Labour 
shouldn’t bash poor teachers 
Plus The joys of bad sex 


Campaigners outraged after Howard turns back evidence and says he is ‘not minded' to back appeal 



Alan Travis 
Home Affairs Editor 


T HE Home Secretary 
last night delivered 
a blow to those who 
have campaigned 
for 16 years to free 
the men Jailed for murdering 
newsboy Carl Bridgewater by 
announcing he was “not 
minded to refer the case” to 
the Court of AppeaL 
But for tbe first time in a 
high profile case, Michael 
Howard, said he had not 
taken a final decision Instead 
he sent 10 volumes of evi- 
dence to the lawyers acting 
for the Bridgewater Four and 
invited them to “respond to 
his provisional conclusions”. 

Michael Hickey, aged 33, 
Vincent Hickey, aged 41, and 
Jim Robinson, aged 61, have 
protested their innocence 
ever since they were con- 


victed in February 1979 of 
murdering newspaper deliv- 
ery boy Carl Bridgewater. A 
fourth defendant. Patrick 
Molloy, was convicted of man- 
slaughter and died in prison 
in 1961. He always claimed 
that he bad been forced into 
making his crucial confession 

Carl, aged 13, was shot dead 
when he interrupted a bur- 
glary at Yew Tree Farm, near 
Stourbridge, West Midlands, 
in 1978. 

Michael Hickey’s mother 
Ann Whelan, aged 52, from 
Birmingham, had been confi- 
dent that the Home Office 
would refer tbe case back. 
Last night she said: 'It is ab- 
solute^ disgusting. But it is a 
provisional conclusion and 
one they are leaving us to 
contest which we shall do. It 
is so dreadful for the men.” 

Jim Nichol. the solicitor for 
the Bridgewater Four, last 
night said he was “stunned" 


the decision. Mr Howard 
had taken less than half an 
hour to examine 10 volumes 
of evidence and a 170-page 
summary before the an- 
nouncement was released to 
the media last night 

Mr Nichol told the three 
men the news. Michael 
Hickey defiantly responded: 
"We're fighting on, Jim. we’re 
fighting on” but Vincent 
Hickey and Robinson greeted 
the news with long silences. 

"They were pretty down." 
said Mr NichoL "This is a 
quite outrageous decision. 
Michael Howard is usurping 
the functions df the court, 
something he just shouldn't 
do. I will be writing to tell 
him he's wrong. 

*T believe he is so hope- 
lessly wrong not to refer the 
case back that I will take the 
matter to the Divisional 
Court, which has the power to 
send it back without further 


reference to him. I'm 
outraged.” 

Since the four men were 
convicted at Stafford crown 
court there have been two ap- 
peals; eight police inquiries 
into the case; two books writ- 
ten; four television documen- 
taries and numerous news- 
paper articles. The Home 
Office staff involved in exam- 
ining tbe convictions believed 
the prosecution was badly 
handled, and a leaked Home 
Office document referred to 
the possible perjury of one de- 
tective. now dead. The jury 
foreman at the original trial, 
Tim O'Malley has also ex- 
pressed his belief in the men’s 
innocence. 

Last night Mr Howard pub- 
lished a five-page document 
detailing the "issues consid- 
ered by the Home Secretary”. 
It dismisses the idea that 
there was enough new evi- 
dence to Justify a further 


referral the Court iff Appeal 
'and says: “The essential 
issues- in relation to Mr- Mol- 
loy are that he did not dispute 
that his confession statement 
was an accurate record of 
what he said, although he 
subsequently sought to resile 
from it ESDA tests show that 
tbe document has not been in- 
terfered with. ■ . . 

“He continued to make ad- 
missions about his own pres- 
ence at Yew Tree Farm, and 
about the parts played by his 
co-accused, up to and includ- 
ing the day of his death, 2Vi 
years later.” 

The Home Office statement 
says the inquiries by the 
Merseyside police “have not 
revealed any evidence of op- 
pression, or of systematic 
breaches of the Judges' Rules 
or Force Standing Orders." 

The statement adds: "In 
relation to all four convicted 
men; allegations that respon- 


sibility for -die murder lay 
elsewhere (and in particular 
with Hubert Spencer) appear 
to bear no weight" 

It goes on to say that the 
Court of Appeal when it 
heard die case in 1989 had ex- 
plicitly upheld the convic- 
tions against the pther. defen- 
dants without relying on 
Money’s "confession". 

Air Howard also discloses 
that he has received "confi- 
dential information from two 
people” about the case on the 
basis that their anonymity 
was assured which might 
have implicated Hickey and 
Molloy in the offence. He adds 
that he has not relied on that 
evidence in deciding his “ pro- 
visional view". 

Next year the Home Secre- 
tary will lose the power to de- 
cide what happens to such 
cases when the Criminal 
Cases Review Authority is set 
up. 
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Three killed 
in ‘gangland 
execution’ 
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John Muffin 

P OLICE in Essex were 
last night hunting the 
killers iff three local 
criminals found exe- 
cuted in an apparent gang- 
land attack as they sat in 
their Range Rover in 'a remote 
country lane. 

Detectives believe the men. 
still to be formally identified, 
may have been lured on to the 
farm lane at Rettendon, near 
Chelmsford, to discuss a 
drugs deal when they were 
ambushed early yesterday. 

But they say the men. aged 
between 20 and -40. may in- 
stead have been forced to 
drive their car at gunpoint be- 
fore they were each shot 
through the back of the head. 

At least one firearm, a shot- 
gun, was used but there were 
suggestions last night a 
revolver may also have been 
involved, indicating more 
than one killer. 

Detective Superintendent 
Ivan Dibley, leading the in- 
vestigation, said: “It looks 
like they may have been en- 
ticed down there or an ar- 
rangement made for them to 
be there. 

“There is no real sign in the 
vehicle of a struggle or an at- 
tempt by any one of the men 
to get out. That tends to sug- 


gest they were either sur- 
prised or whoever committed 
the crime was in the vehicle 
with them." 

Hie victims, all from the 
south Essex area, had convic- 
tions for serious offences. The 
owner of the F-registered me- 
tallic blue Range Rover is 
understood to be among the 
dead. 

No weapon had been recov- 
ered, although several shot- 
gun cartridges were found at 
the scene. 

Forensic examination was 
continuing last night with the 
bodies still in the vehicle, 250 
yards from the AI30 Chelms- 
ford to Southend road. 

Paula Lamas, a home office 
pathologist, checked the vic- 
tims at the scene, and will 
carry out full post mortem ex- 
aminations today. 

The dead-end lane, part of 
Whitehouse Farm, is used by 
courting couples and fisher- 
men going to a nearby carp 
pond. It is known to the crimi- 
nal fraternity — a delivery 
driver was abandoned there 
after a gang hijacked his lorry 
load of cigarettes six years 
ago. an empty stolen safe was 
once dumped there, and sev- 
eral burned out cars have 
been left in the lane. 

Peter Theobald, aged 42, 
owner of the farm, discovered 
the bodies with bis friend, I 


Peter Theobald (left) and Ken Jiggins, who found the bodies on a lane at Whitehouse Farm 
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Ken Jiggins. aged 47, a brick- 
layer. of nearby South Wood- 
ham Ferrers. They were driv- 
ing to feed their pheasants, 
kept for shooting parties, 
wben they came across the 
Range Rover parked in front 
ofa locked gate. 

Mr Jiggins went to ask the 
driver to move to let them 
pass. He said later "It looked 
like they were asleep and it 
was only when we looked 
more closely we realised they 
had been shot In the head. 

“I went back to call the 
police on my mobile phone. 

"Peter walked up to the ve- 
hicle and looked in the back 
and said 'There's one in the 
back as well.' " 


Mr Theobald said: "It was a 
real shock, and nothing like 
that has ever happened 
around here." 

There were no footprints or 
tyre tracks in the snow and 
there was no frost on the vehi- 
cle, probably indicating that 
it had not been there long — 
Mr Theobald had de-iced his 
Landrover before setting out 
to feed the pheasants. 

The dead driver’s head was 
to one side, the front passen- 
ger lolled forward, and tbe 
man in the back was lying fiat 
on the seat. 

Police last night appealed 
for anyone with any informa- 
tion to contact them on a 
special hotline: 01 245-320333. 


Surgeon quits over demand 
to falsely create waiting list 


continued from page l 
sions, nurses and doctors. 
However, between 1992 and 
1995 the budget had been in- 
creased by £1 million to pay 
for extra facilities and staff. 

He was trying to increase 
the prices charged to purchas- 
ing authorities for the coming 
year’s contracts, but the au- 
thorities were looking for 
economies and were unwill- 
ing to accept the argument 
that the hospital prices were 
too low. 

He said that staff in the unit 
were under “constant and un- 
remitting pressures from in- 
creasing demand and expecta- 
tion on the one hand, and the 
purchasers looking for price 
redactions and cost-efficien- 
cies on the other. All the time 
we are expected to do more 
for less.” 

Mr Adams's article says 
that his department had be- 
come a victim of NHS rules 
which demand that prices 
charged to purchasers must 
be based on costs. Because the 
unit had low costs it could 
only charge low prices, even 
though it was offering high 
quality services with no wait- 
ing list 

"The department is the 
cheapest neurosurgical de- 
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partxnent in England, with an 
average cost of £1,994. com- 
pared with the average of 
£3424. 

"If the cost per case were 
increased by 50 per cent, the 
department would still cost 
less less than the average neu- 
rosurgical unit.” 

The British Medical Associ- 
ation said yesterday that the 
case was symptomatic of 
what is happening in the 
NHS, with money foiling to 
follow patients and efficient 
units being penalised. 


Mawhinney gaffe puts warning 
to judges in Mackay’s mouth " 


Clare Dyer 

Legal Correspondent 


"THE Lord Chancellor, Lord 
I Mackay. yesterday fired 
off an angry letter to the Daily 
Telegraph protesting at the 
paper's "erroneous” account 
of a speech which he did not 
make. The report had claimed 
he was warning Judges that 
they were not superior to 
Parliament. 

Last night the error was 
understood to have originated 
with the Tory party chair- 
man. Brian Mawhinney, who 
apparently confused a 
Mackay speaking engagement 
at Guildhall, in the City of 
London, with a cabinet docu- 
ment briefing ministers on 
Lord Mackay’s views. 

Lord Mackay denied all 
knowledge of a speech, 
previewed in a front page lead 
story by the paper's political 
editor, allegedly due to be 
given at Guildhall last night, 
warning judges not to over- 
step the mark in quashing 
ministers’ decisions. 

The debacle is the third 
time the gaffe-prone Mr Ma- 
wblnney has put his foot in 
his mouth. He angered the 
judges by urging people who 


feel a sentence is too lenient 
to write to the judge and pro- 
test. His comments at the 
Tory party conference ridi- 
culing Camden council for 
funding the Hopscotch Asian 
Women's Centre caused em- 
barrassment when it emerged 
that it was funded by the 
Home Office and Save the 
Children Fund to teach child- 
care and basic literacy skills 
to Bangladeshi women. 

Lord Mackay acknowledges 
in his letter that he holds 
some of the views attributed 
to him in the article. But he 
states: "I would never warn 
the judiciary not to overstep 
their powers by using judicial 
review to challenge ministe- 
rial decisions." 

He adds that Judges' Inde- 
pendence “is something in 
which I believe absolutely 
and which neither the Lord 
Chancellor nor any other 
member of the Government 
would ever seek to 
challenge". 

The latest tension has de- 
veloped over the judges' oppo- 
sition to plans by the Home 
Secretary, Michael Howard, 
for minimum sentences for 
persistent burglars and drug 
dealers, and automatic life 
sentences for repeat rapists. 
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It sow ap cooked pies, must have meat 
content of not less than 25%. if 
uncooked; 21%. 

® Chicken nuggets 

Any bird carcass products including 
OazanL heart, fiver and neck. 

^ FWi fingers 

Wo compositional requirements. 
Commonly include fish tails, oflcnts and 
wafer. 


® Nutritionists stress that danger 
/tes m the meat content not the other 
requirements which are usuaity 
made up of cereal, starch, water, etc. 
C The government deregulated and 
relaxed compositional standards m 
1984 giving manufacturers greater 
freedom ui the production of food 
products. 
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‘There is currently 
no evidence that 
BSE can be 
transmitted 
to humans’ 
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Smithfield market’s workers and customers say beef is safe and the Government should do more to reassure consumers photograph: tom jenkws 


M^jor stops short of endorsing ‘safe’ beef 


Vfvek Chaudhary 


J OHN Major moved 
yesterday to contain 
escalating public fears 
about mad. cow disease 
as the Government resisted 
pressure for an independent 
inquiry into the possible dan- 
gers of eating beef. 

He stopped short of saying, 
during Commons questions, 
that he thought beef was safe 
to eat and stressedinstead the 
views of experts. 

•'There is currently no sci 
entific evidence that BSE [bo- 
vine spongiform encephalopa- 
thy] can be transmitted to 
humans or that eating beef 
causes CJD [Creutzfeldt-Ja- 
kob Disease] In humans,” he 
said. “That issue is not in 
question. I am also advised 
that beef is a safe and whole- 
some product" 

Ann Taylor, shadow leader 
of the house, called for an ur- 
gent Commons debate on the 
subject in view of the “widely 
conflicting expert opinion”. 

She added: "This is of great 
concern to many people 
throughout the country ^ It i s 
not as simple as the Prime 
Minister has said." 

The comments in the Com- 
mons came as more schools 
banned beef and caterers 
called on the Government to 
provide clear guidelines on 
which beef dishes should be 
served, particularly to 
children. 

gent county council an- 
nounced yesterday that it 
would take beef off its 
schools menu. Six schools in 
Devon also said they would 
stop serving beef. They join 


more than 600 schools in Lon- 
don, West Glamorgan, 
Staffordshire, Humberside 
and Oldham, who have al- 
ready banned beef. 

Consumer groups urged the 
Government to launch an in- 
dependent inquiry; 

Sue Dibb, codirector of the 
Shod Commission, said: “I 
think nobody is trusting what 
is coming out of government 
any more. The Government 
seems more interested in 
propping up the beef Industry 
rather than admitting that 
there may be a risk, however 
small it may be. 

“I think what is happening 
is that every time a minister 
gets up and says beef is safe 
... a whole lot more people 
stop buying beef because they 
don't trust the Government" 
That she added, could be 
worse for the beef industry 
than an Independent inquiry, 
which might decide that only 
a very small number of prod- 
ucts are risky. 

The Consumers' Associa- 
tion said a public Inquiry 
could help give toe public the 
information they needed. 

But a Ministry of Agricul- 
ture spokesman said an in- 
quiry would serve no purpose. 
"We are being advised by the 
most eminent scientific advi- 
sers and we don't feel the need 
for an independent inquiry. 
We are satisfied that British 
beefls safe to eat" 

Nigel Griffiths, Labour’s 
consumer affairs spokesman, 
called on ministers to. meet 
scientists who fear that beef 
could be dangerous. 
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‘We eat it everyday 
and we haven’t 
turned into nutters.* 

Vivek Chaudhary 

on market views 


1 1 


B RITISH Beef. What’s 
it got? It’s got the 
lor was one of the meat in- 
dustry’s slogans during an 
advertising campaign to 
boost sales. 

Early yesterday morning 
at Smithfield meat market 
in the City of London, 
workers were keen to point 
out what they say British 
beef hasn't got. 

•‘It hasn't got mad cow 
disease/' said salesman 
John Buckley as he loaded 
boxes of boneless beef into 
a van for delivery to 
batchers in east London. 

"Sales are very poor at 
the moment and the indus- 
try should be stressing the 
good points of beef. British 
housewives have been buy- 
ing beef for years. I’ve met 
some mad women in my 
time but I don't think that's 
down to mad cow disease.” 
As a chilly wind blew 
across the 800-year-old 
market, porters known as 
bummarees hollered "mind 
your backs" as they 
weaved their way through 
customers buying enor- 
mous slabs of meat, much 
of it beef. 

The clatter of cleavers 
crashing on to chopping 
boards echoed in the back- 


ground as meat cutters 
their white overalls 
drenched in blood, removed 
joints of beef, some of them 
weighing 2001bs. from 
hooks along the market’s 
passageways. ~ 

Despite the hectic activ- 
ity in what could easily be 
described as a vegetarian’s 
hell, most were quick to 
point out that business was 
at an all time low following 
the recent publicity over 
mad cow disease. 

“The industry should be 
booming but things are 
very bad,” said Ron Iddiols, 
a salesman with Absalom 
and Tribe Ltd. “Our sales 
are down by a third. 
Retailers just don’t want to 
buy too much beef because 
the customers aren't buy- 
ing it. Z have got loads of 
stewing beef which I just 
can’t sell.” 

Harry, a bnmmaree at 
Smithfield for the past 41 
years, sipped a cap of tea as 
he shivered in the cold 
after loading a consign- 
ment of beef on to a van. 

“There’s nothing wrong 
with British beef,” he said. 
‘It's the best in the world 
and I can't see what people 
are scared about. Most of us 
eat beef every day and it's 
not done us any harm. 
None of us have turned into 
natters.” 

Retailers buying meat at 
Smithfield also complained 
about the lack of interest in 
beef by customers. Shahid 
Hussain, who runs a 
butcher's shop in west Lon- 
don, had just purchased 
£1,000 worth of lamb and 
£700 worth of chicken. Nor- 


Microsoft teams up with rival to join Internet ‘gold rush’ 


Mark Tran in New York 


soft chairman, 
yesterday ac- 
rare defeat by 
[ with a rival 
t his computer 
into the Inter- 
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access, developed by Sun Mi- 
crosystems. Microsoft nor- 
mally only uses products it 
has developed or bought itself 
The Initiative announced 
by, Mr Gates at Microsoft's 
headquarters in Edmond, 
Washington, comes at a time 
when other new companies, 
are moving quickly to posi-i 
tion themselves for what Mr 
Gates has called the Internet! 
gold rush. Analysts say Inter-j 
net-related revenues couldi 
reach $10-20 billion (£6.5- 
13 billion) by the year 2000. ( 
Besides the ground-break-- 
ing licensing arrangement 1 
with Sun, Microsoft also, in- 
troduced Gibraltar, a pro- 
gram that allows online mer- 
chants to set up shop on the. 


World Wide Web, the graphic 
portion of the Internet Black- 
bird. another new program, 
will create screens and menus 
an the World Wide Web to 
serve as catalogues, reference 
books and storefronts. 

Microsoft’s moves repre- 
sent a belated attempt to 
regain the initiative after see- 
ing new companies like Net- 
scape and Spyglass flourish. 
Microsoft only began concen- 
trating on the Internet earlier 
this year. Now Mr Gates has 
mad e the Internet Microsoft's 
top priority, authorising it to 
spend Si billion (£650 million) 
to overtake its rivals. 

' “It takes even more guts to 
bet on the sea change' when 
you are a market leader, but 


it Is the only way to position 
yourself," Mr Gates recently 
told Microsoft executives. 

Microsoft's tardy discovery 
of the Internet has led some 
analysts to think that the era 
of its dominance is over and 
that the future belongs to the 
Netscapes of this world. 
These companies produce the 
software — browsers — for 
users .to find their 'way 
around the Internet 

Netscape, which holds 75 
per cent of the Internet 
browser market made its 
debut a few months ago, yet 
Its market value has reached 
$6.5 billion (£4.2 billiou). 

, But one analyst warned: 
“Gates can drive some of these 
people out of the market” 
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mally he spends £1,000 a 
week on beef but yesterday 
he bought just £200 worth. 

“The customers just don't 
want to buy it and the 
stories over mad cow dis- 
ease have affected ray busi- 
ness quite badly,” he said. 
“The Government should 
inform people that there's 
nothing to worry about 
otherwise a lot of people 


are going to be out of 
work." 

Peter Murphy had just 
opened for the day’s trade 
at his butcher’s shop in 
north London when his 
weekly delivery from 
Smithfield arrived. 

He admits that sales of 
beef are slightly down and 
that many customers have 
told him that they are con- 


cerned about mad cow 
disease. 

"Most of my beef is fine 
range so I have not been 
that badly affected. The ex- 
istence of mad cow disease 
in beef has never been 
proved. I have been eating , 
beef for 30 years and I plan 
to eat it for the next 30 
years, if I live that long, 
that is." 


O NE of Britain's most 
senior police investiga- 
tors has been called in 
to examine allegations that 
information has been leaked 
from the National Criminal 
Intelligence Service to under- 
world figures. 

The inquiry is being headed 
by the Chief Constable of 
Northumbria. John Stevens, 
who conducted two investiga- 
tions into Haims that mem- 
bers of the Northern Ireland 
security forces provided loy- 
alist paramilitaries with in- 
telligence files. 

Eight detectives, among the 
most experienced in the 
Northumbria force, have 
been gathered in the last two 
weeks to collect evidence. 

The inquiry is a severe 
blow to the prestige of NCIS 
which was established in 1992 
to coordinate big investiga- 
tions between forces. It comes 
at a time when the police and 
Ml 5 have been battling be- 
hind the scenes for resources 
and competing for primacy on 
security issues. 

The 500 staff at NCIS, whose 
annual budget is £25 million, 
gather information on the ac- 
tivities of professional crimi- 
nals. Officers do not make ar- 
rests but accumulate, analyse 
and process intelligence for 
other forces to investigate. 

Their principal targets 
have been big drug dealers, 
organised crime, counterfeit- 
ing and money-laundering, 
high-profile football hooli- 
gans and paedophiles. The UK 
bureau of Interpol is based at 
NCIS’s headquarters in Vaux- 
hall. south London. 

The inquiry will concen- 
trate on whether security has 
been compromised at NCIS. 
and will draft recommenda- 
tions to ensure that the circu- 
lation of sensitive intelligence 
files is restricted. 

Northumbria Police said 
yesterday “Mr Stevens has 
been asked to inquire into 
matters concerning the 
National Criminal Intelli- 
gence Service by toe service’s 
director general, Albert Pacey. 
It is not known how long the 
inquiry will take or where in 
toe country toe investigation 
might lead." An NCIS spokes- 
woman said the inquiry was 
into a “confidential matter”. 

Mr Stevens’s investigation 
follows a lengthy internal in- 
tiry by another force and 
e discovery of fresh infor- 
mation. Including claims that 
intelligence has been passed 
to criminals. 
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Reprieve 
for second 
Nigerian 


The Guardian Friday December 8-1995 


Alan Travis 
Home Affairs Editor 


A SECOND Nigerian 
asylum-seeker facing 
deportation was 
given a last-minute 
extension yesterday by the 
Home Office to allow a legal 
chall enge. 

But the two cases which 
have been postponed follow 
the removal of 229 other Nige- 
rians to Lagos after claiming 
asylum in Britain so far this 
year. On Wednesday the 
Home Office postponed the 
deportation of Abiodun Ig- 
bindu, aged 25. a pro-democ- 
racy activist, for 14 days 
while further representations 
were made on his behalf. 

A total of 2,029 asylum-seek- 
ers from around the world 
were deported from Britain in 
the first 10 months of 1995. 

Lawyers for Ade Onibiyo, 
aged 19, were given five work- 
ing days yesterday to prepare 
an application for a judicial 
review of the decision to de- 
port him. 

The announcement was 
made just half an hour before 
he was due to be put on a 
plane to Lagos. 

Mr Onibiyo's father, Abdul, 
was sent back six weeks ago 
after his attempt to remain in 
Britain failed despite the 
backing of a large campaign, 
including MPs and his union. 
Unison. He has not been In 
contact with his wife or five 
children in Britain since. 

The Home Office minister 
Ann Widdicombe said yester- 
day that Ade Onibiyo’s 
removal date had been post- 
poned until December 14 
pending the legal action . He 
had not been able to prove he 
“would be in individual dan- 
ger" if he returned to Nigeria. 
There was no evidence that 
his father had “come to grief* 
since being sent back. 

But the Labour foreign af- 
fairs spokesman, Tony Lloyd, 
said it was “absolutely stag- 
gering that a Home Office 
minister can say without any 
sense of feeling that there is 
no evidence that his father 
has come to grief when they 
don't have a clue what has 
happened to him”. 

The Home Office decision 
was bizarre given the wide- 
spread h uman rights abuses 
in Nigeria under Genera! 


No refunds for rail passengers • Forecasters say freeze will last over the weekend 
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A **3cha’s military regime. 

The Onibiyo family case is 
only the tip of the Iceberg. 
Home Office figures show 
m 1994 there were 2,108 
removals and voluntary de- 
partures” mriuHing 192 to Ni- 
geria. The number of illegal 
entrants who were deported 
was more thaw 5,000. 

Among other Nigerians fac- 
ing deportation is Sutana 
Adesulure. aged 88, a lawyer 
and political activist who 
claimed political asylum in 
Britain in January after ar- 
riving, via Hong Kong, on his 
brother’s passport 
As the secretary of a mili- 
tam youth organisation, he 
fled the country fearing ar- 
rest Ihe police had confis- 
cated his own passport 
His application was refused 
and he lost an appeal Mr Ade- 
sulure was due to be deported 
two weeks ago but it was post- 
poned at the last minute after 
an intervention by John Pat- 
ten, the former Home Office 
minister. 

Mr Adesulure told the 
Guardian from his detention 
centre in Oxfordshire: 'T fear 
I might be killed. The man 
[General AbachaJ has already 
demonstrated his harshness.” 
• David Pallister adds; A 
future Labour government 
would impose a progressive 
oil embargo against Nigeria if 
there was no change in the 
military regime, Mr Lloyd 
said yesterday. 

At a press conference in the 
House of Commons with rep- 
resentatives of Nigerian pro- 
democracy groups, Mr Lloyd 
endorsed a report which ar- 
gued that sanctions should be 
imposed by the United 
Nations Security Council be- 
cause the regime presented a 
threat to peace and interna- 
tional security. 

This was the determination 
which allowed UN interven- 
tion in Rwanda and Somalia. 

Mr Lloyd said: “The Nige- 
rian regime has to be given a 
clear signal that it must hon- 
our the democratic mandate 
of the people which was an- 
nulled in June 1993.” 

The report written by Dr 
Kayode Fayemi, says that an 
oil embargo would not cause 
any more pain to ordinary Ni- 
gerians than the economic af- 
flictions they have suffered 
under successive military 
regimes. 
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Beach game ... A snowball fight at Brighton yesterday, when the South took the brunt of the bad weather 
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‘Encouraging’ new meningitis vaccine 


Tom Sharratt 
and Chris MhlU 


A N improved vaccine 
against one of the 
strains of meningococ- 
cal meningitis seen in this 
country could be ready in 12 
months, a conference on im- 
munisation heard yesterday. 

Dennis Jones, former direc- 
tor of the Public Health Lab- 
oratory Service in Manches- 
ter, said tests on the new 
vaccine — described as a 
Group C conjugate — were 
“very encouraging". 

He was speaking to doctors, 
nurses and health visitors at 
the conference in Stockport 


organised by Manchester uni- 
versity medical school's de- 
partment of epidemiology and 
health sciences. 

Three similar so-called 
Group C vaccines are cur- 
rently available, but the new 
one would be an improve- 
ment he said. 

A different type erf vaccine 
for Group B, the most com- 
mon and dangerous strain, is 
also being tested but has not 
yet come to clinical trial. The 
results of the Group C trials 
are expected In 1996. he said. 
Group B results may not be 
available for five years. 

New guidelines on the 
treatment of meningitis will 
be announced today in a Com- 


municable Diseases report 
from the PHLS headquarters 
at Colin dale, north London. 

Early diagnosis and treat- 
ment with antibiotics were 
essential, said Dr Jones. 
“They are the keynote. If you 
do that it will prevent disease 
and possibly save some 
lives.” 

Meningitis has claimed 
eight lives in recent weeks. 
According to the PHLS, there 
were 105 cases in October, 
compared with 78 in the same 
month last year. Confirmed 
cases total 1,005 so far this 
year, against 936 last year. 

Meanwhile, another school 
was closed yesterday after a 
boy of four, who has not been 


named, died of meningitis. 
The boy died from suspected , 
meningococcal septicaemia 
on Wednesday after being 
taken to Walsgrave hospital 
in Coventry. 

His family have been im- 
munised and more than 40 
children at his school in the 
city, Ebume primary, have 
been given antibiotics in an 
attempt to ward off the dis- 
ease. The nursery section of 
the school was closed yester- 
day as a precaution. 

• Influenza cases have con- 
tinued to increase over the 
past week, and are higher 
than a normal winter but still 
below levels seen two years 
ago, according to figures pub- 


lished yesterday. 

The latest statistics from 
the Birmingham research 
unit of the Royal College of 
General Practitioners, which 
has 93 family doctor practices 
monitoring cases, show flu 
levels running at 178 cases 1 
per 100,000 of the population. 

The figures, collected until , 
December 3, show a rise of 50 
cases per 100,000 compared to 
the previous week’s figure. 

A spokesman for the unit, 
who said the increase was oc- 
curring across all regions and 
all age groups, added: “A rate 
of 178 is higher than seen in a 
normal winter, although it is 
less than the peak rate in 
1993, which was 235.” 


Itebeeca Smlthsrs 
poetical Corres pon dent 

R AIL passengers will not 
be entitled to compensa- 
tion under the Passen- ' 
gsr's Charter unless the freez- 
ing weather halts virtually all 
forms of transport . 

The 25 train operating com- 
panies have to pay refunds in 
"normal bad weather con di- 
tions." but not if emergency 
timetables are Introduced. 

However, a spokesman for 
South-Eastern Trains, which 
runs services from. London to 
Kent and East Sussex down to 
Hastings, said the weather 
would have to get a lot worse 
before the mtroduction of an 
emergency -.timetable with a 
skeleton service. 

And a British Rail spokes- 
man said that such emer- 
gency timetables had only 
ever applied in Scotland. 

But- Labour's transport 
spokeswoman Glenda Jack- 
. son said: ‘This proves the Cit- 
izen’s Charter is nothing 
more than a Citizen's 
Cheater. The transport sys- 
tem has been in chaos yet 
thousands of commuters may 
not receive a single penny In 
compensation. 

“John Major's favourite 
policy initiative is bein g 
undermined by the wrong 
kind erf snow." - 
Freezing conditions de- 
layed trains in the South-east 
and left hundreds of motorists 
stranded for up to 10 hours on 
the M25 on Tuesday night and 
some Heathrow flights to 
Europe were cancelled. Yes- 
terday, serious disruption to 
commuter rail services to and 
from London continued, with 
some trains delayed by more 
than an hour. Last night the 
bad weather affected East 
Sussex, Essex and Suffolk. 

Forecasters said the snow 
would stop, but the cold 
weather would last over the 
weekend. 

"The next problem will be 
freezing fog, especially on Sat- 
urday,” said a spokesman for 
the London Weather Centre. 

The south of England took 
the brunt of the bad weather 
yesterday with parts of the 
coastal region being turned 
into a “skating rink", accord- 
ing to the AA, which with the 
RAC rescued tens of thou- 
sands of stranded motorists. 
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MP ‘told 
wife to 
forget him’ 


Sal* Weal* 


A S A newly-elected 
Tory MP. David 
fshby took his Ital- 
ian wife to tea at the 

he^to f CoRlmons told 

h w ^^v Hish Court 

I found that very strange." 
Silvana Asliby told the court 

hLSVii 1 * 1 ^ of her hus ‘ 

li **l action against the 
Sunday Times over allega- 
tions that he was gay. 

She also alleged that her 
husband didn't like sex and 
embarrassed her by sending 
ner to the butcher to pick up 
his favourite dish of -pig's 
srs* in cabbage'*. 

When they met on the ski 
slopes in Februarv 3964. she 
told the court, it was love at 
first sight A year later they 
were married, and three 
years after that had a daugh- 
ter. He became Mp for North- 
wret Leicestershire in 1983. 

“He showed me around the 
House of Commons and we 
had tea. Then coming back 
down the Embankment, he 
said. ‘Remember Silvana. 
from now on for you 1 am 
dead, 1 don't exist for you any 
more. I will dedicate myself to 
my work. Don’t count on me. I 
can have whoever I want 
now'." 

Mrs Ashby. 52. of Putney, 
south-west London, described 
his increasing indifference 
towards her. 

Later there was verbal ag- 




». .to* 







gression and physical fights. 

On one occasion, he held a pil- 
low over her face. 

“He tried to avoid me most 
of the time. 

“Very often, l would say. 

Please David, sit down and 

talk to me'. 

"He would say, ‘I have . no 
time*. He would leave the 
house and slam the door, 

“Occasionally, he would 
say to me ’Make an appoint- 
ment if you want to talk to 
mo. Come and see me in my 
office’. I don’t know if it was a 
joke." 

Mrs Ashby’s suspicions 
were aroused when her hus- 
band kept a university stu- 
dent called Tim as his parlia- 
mentary research assistant. 

She denied she was a jealous, 
suspicious woman. 

*’! trusted him. If you love 
someone, you trust them. I 
love Davkl’more than my life. 

I sincerely do.” Mr Ashby. 55. 
who had been listening im- 
passively in court, then 
walked out. 

In October 1993, Mr Ashby 
told her he was leaving. ’’I in- 
sisted he should give a good 
reason for going. He said T 
have got to tell you some- 
thing. I have changed.’ He 
started to cry-” 

When she asked him what 
be meant, he said: "I had an 
encounter many years ago. 

Then T put it out of my mind 
and now I can’t." 

She started crying and put 

her arms round him. asking Doorway shelter . . . Anne, aged 46. agrees with the princess that the young are forced into begging: ‘If you don't have an address, it’s impossible to find your feet' 
him what she could do. 

”1 said. ‘If you have § ■ I ■_/* ■■•■If" I ■ ■ ■ 

Street life divided for and against princess 

went on: ”1 was in no doubt • ■ 
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Silvana Ashby yesterday: T 
love David more than my Hfe’ 


that he was telling me he was 
homosexuaL" 

Mr Ashby is claiming dam- 
ages over allegations that he 
shared a double bed with a 
man friend during a holiday 
in Goa at the end of 1993. 
Times Newspapers Ltd and 
former Sunday Times editor 
Andrew Neil deny libeL They 
accept that Mr Ashby did not 
holiday with a man in Goa. 
but assert that he is 
homosexual. 

Mrs Ashby admitted leav- 
ing rude messages on the an- 
swering machine of Ciaran 
Kilduft Mr Ashby’s friend 
with whom she has alleged be 
"tad ". " ‘ a " . TIbmbsexual 
relationship. 

The case continues. 


I Homeless mirror rest of nation 
in their response to speech from 
Diana, writes Edward Pilkington 


Toddler’s fertility operation 

A THRE E-year-old girl has ] Harriet of Thurstonland. 
made medical history as j Huddersfield, is the youngest 


#lunade medical history as 
the youngest person to 
undergo pioneering surgery 
to stop cancer treatment mak- 
ing her infertile. 

Harriet Seiko. who suffers 
from a rare kidney cancer, 
had part of her ovary 
removed in a 90-minute oper- 
ation so that it will not be 
damaged by radiotherapy. 

The tiny section of ttesue 
has been deep frozen in liquid 
nitrogen and will be replaced 
after the treatment is fin- 
ished. possibly in 20 years. 


Harriet of Thurstonland, 
Huddersfield, is the youngest 
of a _ haiidftil of pecfcle to 
undergo the experimental 
procedure, which was devised 
by Roger Gosden. professor of 
reproductive biology at Leeds 
general infirmary, and his 
team. 

Professor Gosden said: 
“Sometimes people say that 
reproductive technology is 
going too far. I believe that 
what we’re doing will be 
socially acceptable because 
we’re trying to restore a natu- 
ral state." 


M ARK must be the 
only person in Brit- 
ain who not only 
missed Princess Diana on 
Panorama last month, but 
had not even heard of the 
programme before it was 
pointed out to him 
yesterday. 

Homeless for the past 
three years. Mark, aged 25, 
spends most of his time on 
his own — well out of ear- 
shot of pnb gossip, let alone 
a television. He sleeps in & 
park in sonth London, but 
passes the days along the 
Strand in central London, a 
common hangout for young 
homeless people. 

Panorama notwithstand- 
ing. he has firm views 
about the Prince and Prin- 
cess off Wales. . “Dt would 
make a great queen. She’s 
got the common touch — 
she can talk to people." 

Charles fares less well. 
“He’d be a rubbish king. 
He’s too upper class. Look 
at the way he treated his 
wife — made her call him 
‘sir 1 , that's what they say.” 
Mark became homeless 
as a result of one of the pit- 
falls highlighted by the 
princess in her Centrepoint 



speech — he ran away from 
home after a row with his 
parents, who accused him 
of having stolen a video 
from an uncle. For the first 
year he lived by begging, 
which be said was essential 
for survival. 

Anne, aged 46, who 
spends her days wrapped in 
a thick coat and sur- 
rounded by cardboard 
boxes and plastic bags, said 
the collapse of the Wales's 
marriage was “very sad. 
Nothing seems to last these 
days." It was the death of 
her husband eight years 
ago that propelled her on to 
the streets, where she has 
lived ever since. 

She agreed with Princess 
Diana that young people 
are forced into begging. “If 
you’re young and don’t 
hove an address, it’s impos- 
sible to find your feet.” . 

Robbie, aged 34, a home- 
less Glaswegian who sells 
the Big Issue magazine by 
Embankment tube station 
in central London, was 
scathing about the speech. 
“It’s a load of bollocks. 
Most people who are beg- 
ging are doing so because 
they want to.” 


O 

The last few 
months have 
been a sore, 
sore time 
for women 
the world 
over, if the 
experience 
of editors 
of glossy 
women’s 


magazines is 
anything to go 
by. “Shall I 
visit them?” 
suggested 
the Princess. 
“I just want 
them to know 
that there’s 
someone who 
can share in 
their inner 
loneliness.” 
Bel Littlejohn 


He said he felt the prin- 
cess’s intervention had 
helped to raise homeless- 
ness In the public min d, but 
criticised her for being 
naive. “She doesn’t under- 
stand wbat life's really like 
on the streets, and she 
shouldn't pretend she does, i 
She's just playing for the 
sympathy vote.” 

The princess had a fan in 
Tommy van Bogaert. aged 
18, from Belgium, who ran 
away from home in 1993 
and now lives in a Centre- 
point project. When he was 
introduced to Princess Di- 
ana at the Savoy' theatre 
yesterday she recalled his 
Christian name, having 
met him at a similar func- 
tion a year ago. “I was dead 
impressed by that. I met 
Charles in Sussex last year 
and I bet be wouldn't 
remember my name.” 


Queen of Hearts 
set to step up 
caring rhetoric 

A S the Princess of Wales 
settles into her role of 
“Queen of Hearts" she 
can be expected to deliver fur- 
ther campaigning speeches, 
writes Edward Pilkington. 

Ministers covering a wide 
field of concerns should brace 
themselves for blasts of her 
rhetoric as she seeks to add 
gra vitas to her self-pro- 
claimed role as emotional am- 
bassador. 

As patron or president of.68 
charities, the endless round 
of their AGMs and fimd-rais- ' 
mg galas gives her perfect 1 
platforms to air views on her ; 
interests, which fall broadly ] 
into five categories: arts, chil- I 


dren, health, disabilities and 
poverty. 

Athough these interests ac- 
count for many of the 68 char- 
ities. as well as absorbing her 
time as a ‘‘carer” — witness 
her claim this week to make 
late night visits to dying hos- 
pital patients — they have not 
prompted impassioned 
speeches like yesterday's on 
homelessness. 

It is in the areas of disabil- i 
ities and poverty that we can 
expect to hear her at her most , 
outspoken. | 

She wishes to be seen as ' 
champion of those margina- 
lised or ostracised in society 
— a class in which she might 
place herself in the light of 
her experiences , wit h i n the 
palace. 

Typical is her work with 
Aids victims, both privately 
and through the National 
Aids Trust. 


Derek BodeU. the trust's di- 
rector. recalls how in 1987 she 
generated a rash of publicity 
about the disease in America 
when she was pictured hold- 
ing the hand of a child with 
HIV. “It's vogue to be cynical 
about her charitable work, 
but that really made a differ- 
ence." he said. 

Her name can earn chari- 
ties thousands of pounds in 
sponsorship. Turning Point, 
which works with those with 
drugs and alcohol problems, 
raised £60,000 from a recent 
film screening largely due to 
its patron. Indeed, it was at a 
Turning Point function in 
June 1993 that the princess 
made one her first outspoken 
speeches, about women being 
forced Into mental illness by 
the pressures of family dudes 
— a theme that also sounds 
eerily familiar In view of 
recent events. 
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Snipers fly the nests of death 


/ 


Grbavica, the defiant Serb-held district of 
Sarajevo, is giving up its menacing and 
bloody secret, reports Julian Border 


T HE door to the 
eleventh-floor flat 
looks like every 
other Impersonal 
entrance in the 
block. According to the 
painted inscription, it belongs 
to Vladimir Cosic of the “Serb 
Army". It Is held shut by a 
piece of string and a peg. 

Inside, the apartment is 
lifeless and bare. On the floor 
there are a few old clothes, 
dog ends, some grainy photo- 
graphs of laughing people a 
long time ago — and about 20 
large, spent bullet cartridges. 

"Sniper's nest" seems too 
cosy a phrase with which to 
describe iL It is as chilling 
and desolate as the grave. 

A fist-size hole has been 
punched in the wall and then 
all but closed again with two 
metal sheets, leaving an inch- 
wide slit. 

Closing one eye. one can see 
beyond the concrete b anks of 
Sarajevo’s Miljacka River — 
which forms the front line in 
this part of town — to a 30- 
yard stretch of the city's main 
thoroughfare, known since 
April 1992 as Sniper Alley. 

Near the hole, a series of 
notches has been scored into 
the plaster. There are similar 
marks in other apartments, 
with equally good views of 
the boulevard. In one flat, a 
photographer found what ap- 
peared to be a scoreboard, 
with notches alongside a list 
of names. 

For Sarajevans, this apart- 
ment block and others In the 
Serb-held district of Grbavica 
have assumed a menace far 
beyond their grim architec- 
ture. Not long ago. if you were 
in the centre of town and you 
could see any part of them, 
you were in mortal danger. 

That was before the present 
ceasefire. After three months 
of peace in Sarajevo, 
Vladimir Cosic’s room is 
abandoned, and the muffled 
sounds Altering through the 
hole in the trail yesterday 
were the angry slogans and 
defiant songs of Grbavica ’s 
Serb population. 

Grbavica. like all the Serb 
suburbs around Sarajevo, has 
been handed to the Bosnian 
government by the Dayton 
peace agreement brokered by 
the United States. The Bos- 
nian police are due to take 
over its streets in little more 
than three months time. 


Grbavica 's residents have 
more reason than any of the 
city’s Serbs to fear reprisals. 
Tbejf 3 “ a rebel-held salient 
m the heart of the capital. 
Mortars and artillery shells 
can be deadly, but sniping is 
personal. The killer chooses 
his victim. In Sarajevo, he 
may even know his victim. At 
the very least he knows if the 
target is a civilian. 

Snipers fought on both 
sides, but Grbavica’s tower 
blocks claimed the most lives 
by far — and justice will be 
done. It is not clear whether 
the United Nations tribunal 
in The Hague will classify 
Vladimir Cosic and his fellow 
snipers as war criminals. Bos- 
nian judges are not likely to 
have many doubts. 


Shells are deadly, 
but sniping is 
personal: the killer 
chooses his victim 


Yesterday. Grbavica came 
out on to the street to add its 
furious voice to the other 
Serb districts calling for the 
Dayton map to be changed to 
let them stay Serb. Young 
men and women burnt mock 
copies of the agreement and 
stamped on the US flag. 

There was talk of the Sara- 
jevo Defence Movement a 
local militia which has vowed 
to defend the Serb suburbs 
against the government and, 
if necessary, Nato. 

The podium was decorated 
with shrapnel sculpture and 
photographs of Serb victims. 
One man held aloft the photo- 
graph of a cheerful young 
boy, his dead son, killed by a 
government sniper. 

Ida Trivonovic’s father was 
also cut down by a govern- 
ment marksman, in Decem- 
ber 1992. He was a M uslim 
who had stayed on the Serb 
side of the lines with his Serb 
wife. Ida now thinks of her- 
self as entirely Serb and vows 
never to live with Muslims 
again. She thinks little of the 
Bosnian government’s guar- 
antees of safety. 

"How can they say you will 
be safe, and not your boy- 
friend who carried a gun?" 
sbe said. 



Bitter harvest . . . Serbs in Grbavica destroy a United States flag during a protest yesterday against the Dayton peace deal photograph; enfoc marti 

Meeting aims to put peace into practice 


Ian Black 
Diplomatic Editor 


I NTERNATIONAL commit- 
ment to a settlement in Bos- 
nia feces its next crucial 
test In London today, with 
Britain urging an Immediate 
cash injection for short-term 
rehabilitation work to under- 
line the benefits of peace. 

Officials said it was hoped 
to raise £10-15 million during 
the two-day “implementation 
conference", which will be 


mainly devoted to working 
out political mechanisms and 
priorities for reconstruction. 

Foreign ministers from 
more than 40 countries and 
the heads of a dozen interna- 
tional organisations, includ- 
ing Boutros Boutros-Ghali of 
the United Nations, are meet- 
ing at Lancaster House to 
translate into practice the ci 
vilian aspects of last month's 
Dayton peace deal 

It is not a pledging confer- 
ence — that comes later, 
along with one on arms con- 
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trol — but diplomats want 
rapid results to maintain mo- 
mentum and bring real bene- 
fits to ordinary Bosnians. 

Some 20 urgent projects 
have been identified on which 
work could begin at once, 
such as restoring electricity 
to hospitals in Tuzla. opening 
more railway lines and mend- 
ing Gorazde's sewage system. 

"If peace is going to hold 
people have got to see some 
jam soon,” said one British 
official. “The international 
community has got to under- 
stand that some projects 
might not look big and excit- 
ing from here, but they are to 
people in Sarajevo." 

Vital political decisions 
need to be taken to set the 
scene for the most ambitious 
reconstruction project under- 
taken in Europe since the end 
of the second world war. 

Britain wants to emphasise 
the practical, nuts and bolts 
nature of the two-day event, 
in contrast to the pomp ex- 
pected at next week's signing 
ceremony in Paris. 


One key move, expected dur- 
ing the first session, will be 
the appointment of Carl Bildt, 
the European Union's Balkan 
mediator, as the "high repre- 
sentative” stipulated by the 
Dayton accord to co-ordinate 
non-military activity. 

Another will be the forma- 
tion of a steering committee 
expanding the old five-state 
Contact Group of the United 
States, Russia, Britain. 
France and Germany, to take 
in countries such as Japan 
and Saudi Arabia, which are 
likely to be big donors to the 
reconstruction effort The UN 
is not being offered a place. 

John Major will open the 
conference, to be chaired by 
the Foreign Secretary, Mal- 
colm Riflrind. Humanitarian 
issues will be discussed — in- 
cluding the key questions of 
refugees and the 2.7 million 
displaced people, as well as 
elections and reconstruction. 

The main financial coordi- 
nating role is to be played by 
the World Bank, with esti- 
mates for the total cost of 


rebuilding Bosnia ranging 
from $2 billion to $8 billion. 
Officials say several hundred 
million dollars will be needed 
for the first few mouths alone. 

One of the most important 
features of the London confer- 
ence will be working out how 
civilian and military activi- 
ties are to be co-ordinated, 
with an unprecedented Nato- 
led operation — Ifor — replac- 
ing the UN force in Bosnia. 

Relief organisations are 
anxious to ensure that mili- 
tary movements will not 
hamper winter aid deliveries. 

Some of these problems 
came under preliminary scru- 
tiny in Geneva yesterday in 
talks involving General Ber- 
nard Janvier, commander of 
UN peace forces in former Yu- 
goslavia, Kofi Annan, special 
representative for former Yu- 
goslavia and special represen- 
tative to Nato, UN mediator 
Tborvald Stoltenberg and Sa- 
dako Ogata. UN High Comis- 
sioner for Refugees. 
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battle 


Helena Smith In Athens 


S THE once loyal pro- 
teges of Andreas Pa- 
pandreou jostle to suc- 
ceed him as prime minister, 
Greeks are witnessing in- 
trigue on a scale best 
known to their Byzantine 
forebears, with his wife 
still a powerful force in de- 
ciding the outcome. ' 

“Everyone is wheeling 
and dealing around his bed- 
side .while he fights for his 
life,” a party insider said. 
“It has become very deca- 
dent and very tragic.” 

In a central branch of the 
ruling- Panhellenic ■ Social- 
ist Movement (Pasbk> yes- 
terday, two staunch sup- 
porters were locked in the 
kind of. debate that is 
threatening to tear the 
party apart. 

rlf Costas Simitis [the 
pro-European former in- 
dustry minister] gets , the 
post I will hand in my party 
membership,'’ said Nikqs, a 
language teacher, knocking 
back a glass of retsina. “All 
these would-be leaders are 
just a hair in the head of 
Andreas Papandreou. They 
don't have Ms charisma or 
talent.*’ 

But it is Mr Papandreou's 
divide- and- rule approach 
which may spell the end of 
the fractious party. "There 
win be great differences 
and some may leave be- 
cause we don’t all fit under 
the same umbrella,” said 
Kostas Sk an da tides, the 
party’s secretary-generaL 
“The issue is not who will 
be the next prime minister, 
but what kin d of govern- 
ment he will form.” 

Mr Papandreou, aged 76, 
has been on life support 
systems for the past three 
weeks. But his inner . court 
— governed by his wife Di- 
mitra Lianl, popularly 
known as Mimi — has made 
no secret that it wants to 
lead the “post-Papan- 
dreou" era. “They are de- 
termined to keep him alive 
as long as possible so that 
they can control political 
developments,'* .a senior 
socialist said. 

Mrs Liani wants to keep 
on Akte Tsochadzopoulos 
[the acting prime minister] 
and have her husband rule, 
if only in name. There are 
even rumours that she has 
her eye on the Pasok lead- 
ership," he added. 

What is emerging is that 
as her husband’s chief-of- 
staff, Mrs Papandreou, 
aged 40, tried to build a 
power-base through 
flavours and patronage. 

“Important people may 
not like her, but they have 
become her hostage,” an- 
other leading socialist said. 
‘She simply knows too 
many secrets.” 

The current front-run- 
ners in a leadership contest 
are Mr Simitis, aged 59, 
known for his pragmatic 
views, and Gerasimos Ar- 
senis. the defence minister, 
aged 58. 


Belgium’s fight 
against rabies 
invasion takes 
the biscuit 


Stephen Bates ki Brussels 


H ALF a century after the 
Germans launched an 
attack on the advancing Al- 
lies at the Battle of the 
Bulge, the same ground in 
the Ardennes forest of east- 
ern Belgium is again under 
bombardment This time it 
is with dog biscuits. 

Precision helicopter 
bombing raids are being 
mounted on foxholes in an 
attempt to curb an out- 
break of rabies. 

The Belgian National Vet- 
erinary Inspectorate has 
organised the campaign, 
tossing dog biscuits impreg- 
nated with vaccine into fox 
runs in the hope of heading 
off the disease. They want 
passing foxes to nibble the 
biscuits and acquire immu- 
nity to rabies. 

Earlier unsuccessful at- 
tempts to kill the foxes 
with Zyklon-B. the nerve 
gas used in Nazi concentra- 
tion camps, caused a public 
outcry. An attempt to vacci- 
nate the foxes using 
chicken heads laced with a 
less sophisticated com- 
pound failed too. 

Although no human has 
died from rabies in Bel- 
gium since the 1920s, cases 
among animals in the Ar- 
dennes have risen from two 
in 1993 to 200 this year. An 
invasion of German foxes is 
blamed for the increase. 

Terrifying visions of in- 
fected foxes lurching across 
the country are being con- 
jured up. There are dire 
predictions of what could 
happen If urban foxes carry 
the disease into Brussels, 
the dog-pampering capital 
of western Europe, where 
pet pooches wander at will 
into food shops and even sit 
on chairs In restaurants. 
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Euro-sceptics urge clear party line before election 

PM stands firm on 
single currency 


White 
Politica l Editor 

J OHN MAJOR reject 
the promptings 
nghtwms Euro-sce 
yesterday to p 

th^L, Wue *’ ater " betwe 
the Conservatives and Labo 

Si™ e K COmu ? c elecTlon cai 
Paigra t» y ruiajig out Brrtii 

^tnbership of a single Eui 

S^Iie Urre ,” cy ^ hfetir 
ofthjs parliament — and t) 
nexx. 

** wa ?. “pt enough to pi 
vent veiled criticism of tl 
Government's tough stan 
on greater European integr 
non from such colleagues , 

^ci? rm ^f,. prime 

Su- Edward Heath. 

Echoing Labour warnin 
against isolationism for d 
fflestic political reasons. S 
Edward told the Common 
ir one is negotiating satisfa 
toruy. then one knows that 
one wants to get one's ws 
then of course you have to n 
gotiate with other peop 
about what they regard ; 
their interests.” 

Endorsing a single cu 
rency and the social chapte 
he said: “This is what negol 
ation is ail about. And tryir 
to say ‘this is our interes 
and that's that', is just not 
means of negotiation.” 
Although Mr Major's wort 
did not altogether preclude 
later shift, Tony Blair, ti 


Labour leader, seized it tlur 
lng question time as a highly 
significant parliamentary 
exchange. 

Pressed by Mr Blair about 
Whitehall's agnostic position 
during the 193T-2G02 par'.Ui 
tnent, when France and Ger- 
many may succeed in achiev- 
ing a single curreucy. Mr 
Major said: ■‘That is still the 
Government s position. as I 
haw made clear on a number 
of occasions.” 

The exchange came after 
pro- European Tory MEPs 
launched a new campaign lor 
a more positive attitude 
towards an “open. democratic 
Europe” as part of next y ear's 
review of the European 
Union's institutions at the 
inter-governmental confer- 
ence (IGC) on the Maastricht 
treaty, due to start next 
spring. 

The campaign was over- 
shadowed by n confirm a tian 
by Malcolm P.ifkind. the For- 
eign Secretary, tint the cabi- 
net may publish a white 
paper on its options for tht- 
JGC. notably its resistance to 
greater majority voting or en- 
hanced powers for the Euro- 
pean Parliament 

Tory sceptics, who have ; 
been among those demanding I 
a white paper to “pin down” 
the Government, were 
thrilled. But Mr Rifkind. who 
later clashed with Robin 
Cook. Labour's shadow for- 
eign secretary, in die Com- 


mon*. saw it as a low-key. 
pragmatii; derision. 

So did the MEPs, who ail- 
vised ininisfeiv to "save their 
1 ‘n V ' InstiMii UiL-y un veiled a 

package ot improvements 
which would make the EU‘s 
institutions work better, espe- 
cially if it grows beyond the 
curreiif is ttienilw>i> 
hi the Commons Julian* on 
the IGC, Mr Cook and sonic 
pro-EU Tory MPs. including 
Sir Edward. an ;t eked the 
Major-Rilfcind insistence tlr.n 
there must be no further em- 
sint i tit the in iinu.il veto de- 
sjilu* die n«il for reforms u a 
larger EU is to hoclh-ctivc. 

Mr R I Ik i nd's forinul.'i 
meant "a Slovakian veto, a 
Bulgarian vein, certaiulv a 
Maltese veto”. Mr Cook said 
Hv » onredod there wen* 
tunes when standing alone 
was necessary, ami chal- 
lenged Mr Kifkind in gel his 
own European jiuhcy passed 
unanimously bv a party ii in- 
ference, as Mr Conk had done 
with Labour 

• Pierre Forteriv. aged 5ft. a 
French cavalryman whose 
latest cummmund was of tile 
prestigious Si-Cyr mililary 
academy. lias li«vn npimintcd 
head o| the 5t),0t>(>-strong 
EiiP-xrirps. Lhe EU's proponed 
defence arm. defence sources 
said yesterday. He replaces 
General Helmut Willman of 
Germany, who becomes com- 1 
mandc-r of the Germany army : 
in January. I 


European commissioners come clean by 
publishing their business interests 


Stephen Bates in Brussels 


T HE European Commission 
took a palsied step 
towards open government 
yesterday by publishing for 
the first time a register of the 
20 commissioners' business 
interests. 

It proved to be a gesture of 
openness that even a Conser- 
vative MP might be able to 
support Under the threat 
from the European parlia- 
ment of losing their travel 
allowances in the New Year, 
the commissioners — who in- 
clude Sir Leon Brittan and 
Neil Kinnock — agreed to , 
publish their outsid^finan- , 
cial interests. ‘ . - 

Their entries were read out I 
by Klaus van der Pas, the 
commission's senior press 
spokesman, in his office to 
journalists, who were not 
allowed to take away copies. 


The commissioners — who 
each earn in the region of 
£160,000 a year, tax free — 
were obliged to reveal any 
boardroom positions, any fi- 
nancial stakes in companies 
amounting to more than S per 
cent of the capital and any 
professional links with firms 
which had been investigated 
by the commission. 

The questions were less 
searching than those for 
Westminster MPs, who are 
allowed outside earnings but 
have to disclose all director- 
ships. consultancies and 
shareholdings. 

Commissioners are not sup- 
posed to earn money from 
outside sources, -except the ■ 
royalties from books pub- 1 
Ushed. with the approval of 1 
the president of the commis- 
sion or travel expenses that 
would otherwise have come 
out of the community budget. 

None had any such declara- 


tion to make. Jacques Santer. 
the commission president, 
disclosed that he had only a 
family home in Luxembourg. 

Ten of his colleagues, in- 
cluding Mr Kb mock and Sir 
Leon, were able to answer 
negatively to all three 
questions. 

Mario Monti, the Italian 
commissioner responsible for 
the international market and 
taxation, disclosed that he 
had held directorships at 
Flat; Banca Coramerciale and 
IBM Italia, but he had given 
all that up on moving to the 
Commission. 

Marrelino Oreja, the Span- 
ish commissioner covering 
■ institutional affairs, culture; 
land the media, admitted that 
he had formerly been on the 
boards of the Banco Guipuz- 
coano. Cementas Portland 
Valderibas and Papeies Scott 
Iberica, but he was not on 
them any more. 


WORLD NEWS 7 



Zum Wohl and saute Germany's chancellor. Helmut Kohl, and the French president. Jacques Chirac, toast each other at their bilateral summit in 

Baden-Baden yesterday, where they’ firmed up their commitment to further European integration photograph: winfwed rothermel 


Frustrated Paris commuters get on their bikes 


Strike turmoil has produced a camaraderie 
among commuters as public transport 
grinds to a halt, Paul Webster reports 


B ICYCLES have been 
draped like Christmas 
decorations along 
park and public building 
railings during the past few 
days — proof that the pub- 
lic transport strike has 
revived Parisian passion 
for la petite retne, the little 
queen. 

“There is a serious park- 
ing problem in certain 
areas because there aren’t 
any free railings to lock on 
to.”. said Jean-FranpoJs Bi- 
dault, a mathematics stu- 
dent who had pedalled 15 
miles from the northern 
suburbs to join a university 
war council. “Sometimes 
we're so many cyclists at 


the traffic lights you’d 
think we were in downtown 
Peking.” 

After a fortnight without 
trains, some bicycle stares 
are looking for new stocks 
during a record sales boom, 
while rental firms have 
turned away thousands of 
customers. 

The lure of a two-wheeler 
is so strong that an airline 
company. Air Liberie, is 
! lending bicycles to 
Customers- 

The VeloSolex, that once 
demoded stripped down 
moped with an engine up 
front, has also had a new 
lease of life. 

But according to Louise 


Beauvais, who had set out 
at 6am to reach her import- 
export office in Montpar- 
nasse, even bicycles find it 
difficult to get through 
grid-locked crossroads like 
Die Place de la Concorde. 
“There Isn't even a handle- 
bar gap between cars, and 
even when yon get a free 
pavement yon have to 
share it with roller skaters 
and motor-cyclists — oh, 
and pedestrians,” she said. 

At the Decathlon sports 
emporium near the Arc de 
Triomphe. a mechanic 
broke off from mending a 
puncture to say that be had 
seen more old bicycles in 
tbe first days of the strike 
than had been traded in for 
years. 

“Then there was terrible 
rush for new models, espe- 
cially mountain bikes," he 
said. "Sales doubled and 
then trebled, especially for 


anything around 2,000 
francs (£270). After that, it 
was smart fittings and 
equipment — jost have a 
look at the passing 
parade.” 

At the Firmanent cafe 
near the Opera there was a 

‘The decision to 
charter 1,700 
private buses has 
been a false hope’ 


general feeling that the ca- 
maraderie of hardship had 
temporarily united rival 
road users. Drivers, who 
sometimes leave notes in 
their cars giving their 
homeward route to help 
hitchhikers, felt envy for 
cyclists but were sorry for 


public transport nsers. 

“The government deci- 
sion to charter 1,700 pri- 
vate buses to deal with 
commuter traffic has been 
a false hope,” a Bank of 
France clerk said. He had 
spent four hours in a bus 
grinding through motor- 
way jams from the western 
suburbs, and was already 
planning his way home. 
“The only consolation Is 
that you don’t have to wait 
to get served today. Restau- 
rants are empty because of 
staff shortages.” 

In fact, the main custom- 
ers were women, some of 
whom claimed they had 
struggled to work by bi- 
cycle or on foot while their 
husbands stayed home to 
look after the children. One 
Office worker said that 
most of the cyclists were 
women because their hus- 
bands kept the car. 
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Mad cows and Englishmen 

We should listen to the scientists, not the politicians 


ARE “mad cow" warnings just another 
media scare? Sceptics have plenty of 
arguments to defend their continued 
consumption of beet Scientists have 
always been sceptical about the 
capacity of diseases to leap from one 
species to another. Mad sheep disease 
(scrapie) has been around for 200 years 
without infecting man, so why should 
mad cow disease be any different? A 
decade after BSE (bovine spongiform 
encephalopathy) was identified in cat- 
tle, the number of deaths from its 
human counterpart, CJD (Creutzfeldt- 
Jakob disease) was only 55 last year. 
That represents one death per million 
people in Britain, roughly the samp. 
ratio as in continental countries with 
no BSE. Indeed, Austria which has no 
BSE has a higher CJD death rate thaw 
Britain. Moreover, since tighter restric- 
tions were applied six years ago to 
cattle feed and infected cows, new BSE 
cases in Britain have dropped from 

1.000 to 300 a week. So why is so much 
fuss being made of a disease which wtig 
only 55 annually compared to cancer’s 

166.000 or 200,000 from heart disease? 

Ministers continue to insist that beef 

is safe. Scientists disagree. A survey of 
16 leading scientists found seven al- 
ready taking precautions — some refus- 
ing to eat any form of beef but others 
Just avoiding beefburgers, mince or 
meat pies. Being scientists, none was as 
assertive as ministers. They concede 
doubts remain whether BSE can infect 
man. But we already know that mad 
cow was caused by feeding mad sheep 
material to cattle. So scrapie has al- 
ready jumped one species — and is 
thought to have infected cats and sev- 
eral different zoo animals. Worse still, 
even though critical parts of cow and 
sheep offal are. now banned from 
human food, the ban was only intro- 
duced in the late 1980s and some offal 
continued to leak into the food chain 
after the ban. Most worrying of all is 


the incubation period — between 10 and 
40 years. People who ate infected meat 
in file late 1980s may not show signs of 
the disease until way into the milen- 
ium. Then, if the doomsday scenario 
proved right, biblical numbers could 
suffer loss of co-ordination, intellect 
and personality — just like the wobbly 
mad cows seen on television. 

Ministers need to draw two lessons. 
First that disparaging scientists only 
erodes their already frail credibility: 
They need to remember that only 11 per 
cent of people in a survey conducted for 
the Nolan Cornmltee believed MPs told 
the truth. When a junior agriculture 
min ister is encouraged lo challenge one 
cf the country's most eminent authori- 
ties on brain disease, Sir Bernard Tom- 
linson, the only people ending up look- 
ing foolish are ministers not the 
professor. Sir Bernard, who has been a 
respected government adviser, began 
the new scare when he told the BBC’s 
You and Yours programme that he had 
changed his mind and believed BSE 
'‘might" be linked to CJD. Ministers 
should stop being so ridiculously confi- 
dent There may not be a link but there 
are genuine scientific worries. The 
Health Secretary was just plain silly to 
declare there is “no conceivable risk”. 
Sensibly, the public is listening to the 
scientists, not the politicians. 

Secondly, agriculture ministers need 
to tackle the root cause of BSE: inten- 
sive farming. The Government still be- 
lieves it can clean up the food chain by 
quick fixes — food irradiation or bans 
on infected meat — but it can’t It has to 
be tackled at every link: producer, abat- 
toir, processor, distributor, retailer and 
consumer. T urning vegetarian animals 
into meat eaters was asking for trouble. 
It is time ministers looked at other 
intensive — and equally hazardous — 
farming methods. Whitehall must sepa- 
rate "food” from “agriculture” to en- 
sure the consumer comes first 


Unhappy 20th anniversary 

The issue in East Timor is one of elementary human rights 


EAST TIMORESE commemorate two 
anniversaries this week on successive 
days. Yesterday, December 7, was the 
20th anniversary of the full-scale inva- 
sion of their country when Indonesian 
Marines stormed in. The other anniver- 
sary was 24 hours earlier when Presi- 
dent Ford left Jakarta having done 
nothing to dissuade General Suharto 
while Henry Kissinger told journalists 
that the US “fully understands Indone- 
sia’s position”. No one really believed 
Jakarta’s claim that the Fretilin inde- 
pendence movement was about to im- 
pose its “c ommunis t clutches”. But the 
Suharto regime had earned its cold-war 
merit points over the previous decade 
by physically eliminating hundreds of 
thousands of real communists — as 
well as equal numbers who were ran- 
dom victims. The sufferings of a small 
former colonial people in the remote far 
east of the Indonesian archipelago were 
hardly noticed at the time and soon 
completely forgotten. A few Western 
commentators who did remember were 
ridiculed — notably Noam Chomsky for 
daring to suggest that East Timor had 
become as much a killing field as Cam- 
bodia. 

So matters might have remained but 
for a single TV camera at the Santa 
Cruz cemetery hi Dili five years ago. A 
new generation of young Timorese, 
only vaguely aware of the small guer- 
rilla struggle conducted by Fretilin sur- 
vivors in the hills, had launched their 
own protest against Indonesian harass- 
ment and intimidation. The massacre 


obliged Western countries to make a 
minimum response. The slau gh ter in 
Dili had to be condemned, while accept- 
ing Indonesian excuses and without 
drawing any broader conclusion which 
might affect future relations with 
Jakarta. 

East Timor is now in a similar predic- 
ament to that faced by Tibet. It is not so 
much an abstract question of sover- 
eignty. It is an issue of elementary 
human rights which can only be 
achieved by the withdrawal of outside 
military forces and granting genuine 
self-rule to the indigenous population. If 
the “all-inclusive" talks under UN 
sponsorship are to be held, this has to 
be on the agenda. 

For the past two decades Indonesian 
rigidity has been compounded by the 
lack of external pressure. Even after 
Dili, countries such as Britain and Aus- 
tralia have argued against portraying 
Jakarta as a “bad boy”. But selling 
“dual-use” weapons to Indonesia (Brit- 
ain), or collaborating in oil exploitation 
in the Timor Gap (Australia) is to pre- 
tend that it is a very good boy. Indone- 
sian assurances on the use of weapons 
supplied to them are worthless. There 
should be energetic support for the UN 
human rights high commissioner Ayala 
Lasso — now visiting Dili. Nor should 
Portugal be the only country to offer 
asylum to East Timorese protesters. 
East Timor will remain in an oppressive 
time-warp unless the outside world can 
convince Indonesia that a 20-year denial 
of rights is too long. 


The grand old Duchess Qf York 

A moving tale of Budgie, a thief and a girl s best friend \ 


v 


\ 


rHE nation will rejoice that the Duch- 
ess of York has been re-united with her 
four-piece diamond set It is never 
pleasant to be summarily deprived of 
me’s Jewelry, and all credit is due to 
he FBI for its swift work in tracking 
lown the necklace set to the garden 
shed of Gilbert Terrero. a 19-year did 
baggage h«n rnpr from Queen's. Mr Ter- 
rain is said to have consulted his sister 
PVanda about the value of the sparklers. 
iVanda reportedly commented that they 
ooked like cheap glass but nevertheless 
bou gh t it prudent to compare them to 
similar pieces in a Macy’s store cata- 
ogue. She concluded they, at most, 
vere worth “300 bucks." 

It is not clear that, at this stage, Ms 
rerrero knew the identity of the owner 
)f the jewels. They were stolen from the 
jaggage of one Jane Dunn-Butler, de- 
scribed as the “dresser” of the Duchess. 
>he was travelling on a scheduled BA 
light Such was the pressure of her 


work promoting Budgie the Helicopter 
gjftwear that the Duchess was forced to 
race home ahead on Concorde. In any 
event how would Ms Terrero be ex- 
pected to know of the Queen's munifi- 
cence in giving such gifts to her nearest 
and dearest? Experts have valued the 
necklace set — a wedding present 
bought at Garrard’s — at anything 
between £60,000 and £250,000. Possibly 
Ms Terrero does not know many brides 
of her age who receive gifts of this order 
from their future mother-in-laws. Simi- 
larly, there would not be many 26-year 
old newly-weds in her neighbourhood 
who are given $8 million to build a new 
house. How was Wanda to know that 
you can’t buy this stuff at Macy’s? 

The Queen may reasonably respond 
that this was her private money and 
she can spend it how she likes. Few 
would dispute that. Rather, the saga 
should be read as touching glimpse of 
one family’s generosity to its own. 



Letters to the Editor 


Fact: scientists are people too 


G EORGE Manbiot (Mad 
scientist disease, De- 
cember 5) seems to lay 
the blame for this country's 
Ills squarely on the shoulders 
of its scientists. But the per- 
son who first recognised mat 
short weak plant fibre could 
be twisted to form a strong 
rope was not the one totally 
responsible for the subsequent 
lynch parties. 

My own scientific col- 
leagues divided into theoreti- 
cal, e x pe rim ental or evalua- 
tion groups. When the 
theoretician is convincing he 
is “known” to be right; when 
the experimentalist measures 
die new parameter at issue, 
both he and the theoreticians 
“know" he is right when die 
evaluator examines the avail- 
able data on the new parame- 
ter, he “knows” he is wrong 
but he knows by how much. 

I agree that the scientific 
conscience is under-employed 
because of managerial fund- 
ing. But this is hardly the sci- 
entists' fault they do not spon- 
sor the evaluation. The 
evaluators act as the scientific 
conscience; the Government 
and its management strategies 
must answer for the use to 
which the information is put 
Alan L Pope. 

32 Rothesay Road. 

Dorchester, Dorset DTI 2DU. 


INCE George Monbiot 
our research to epit- 
omise his hatred of genetic 
engineering and science, we 
would like to correct him on 
errors of fact. Luminous 
plants were constructed in 
1991 for reasons closely con- 
nected with a need for knowl- 
edge of environmental stress 
effects an crop growth. But 
their primary agricultural 
use, as we described it will be 
to reduce the necessity for 
much agrochemical applica- 
tion to craps. Maybe Monbiot 
would regard that as evil; but 
we do not believe the public 
will complain that there are 
fewer chemicals in their food 
supply and drinking water. 

Scientists are responsible 
people too; we strongly share 
the desire of all to live in a 
clean, safe environment The 
only Frankenstein In the 
story is the product of fevered 
imaginations, a fear of the 
future, ignorance and resis- 
tance to knowledge. 

Anthony Trewavas. 

Marc Knight 

c/o University of Edinburgh. 

Mayfield Road, 

Edinburgh EH9 3JH. 

I T IS not so much that scien- 
tists have cut themselves off 
from other people's lives and 
other disciplines. It is more 


that non-scientists have com- 
pletely abrogated any respon- 
sibility for science by refus- 
ing even to try to understand 
it Name me an artist with 
even a rudimentary working 
knowledge of a range of scien- 
tific disciplines. 

Daloni Carlisle. 

23B Grosvenor Road, 
Twickenham. Middx TW1 4AD. 

T HE scientists 1 knew as 
research colleagues and 
teachers 20 and 30 years ago 
were cultivated, open-minded 
people, who read books, 
played music and were con- 
cerned with education and 
politics. IT there has been a 
change in the last 20 years to 
produce narrow-minded 
dunces, there has also been a 
reduction in funding of 
science research and educa- 
tion. Scientists are forced to 
spend large chunks of time 
grubbing for finance, or ap- 
plying for the next short con- 
tract Meanwhile, education 
has become a poor cousin to 
vocational tr aining 
Susan Craggs. 

13 Riverside Walk, 

Little Nestan. S Wirral L64 0TT. 

Ilf HAT about the geneti- 
Wcally engineered plants 
that are resistant to disease 
or Insect attack? And Monbiot 


describes how genes from 
jellyfish can be transferred to 
plants, but he does not dis- 
cuss the ways that these 
genes are helping us to work 
oat new ways of producing 
plants resistant to fungi and 
viruses. . 

David C Baulcombe. 

The Sainsbury Laboratory, 
Norwich Research Pa rk, 
Colney, Norwich NR4 7UH. 

I F, as scientists and legisla- 
tors, we are less cautious 
today, preparing the way for 
the release of genetically-en- 
gineered bacteria, plants and 
animals into the environ- 
ment, it is because 20 years’ 
research has shown that the 
natural world employs its 
own checks and controls to 
limit the uncontrolled prolif- 
eration of "mutants”,' and 
that an awful lot of gene-shuf- 
fling goes on in nature any- 
way. The respected molecular 
biologist, S B Primrose, has 
stated: ‘'The evidence to date 
suggests that no new infec 
turns agent has been created 
accidentally and it is difficult 
to perceive of anything more 
virulent than the naturally 
occurring Marburg agent, or 
Lassa-fever virus." 
Christopher Oldfield. 

Napier University, 

Edinburgh. 


More beef cuts 


T HOSE of your readers who 
have chosen to remove 
British beef and beef products 
from their diet should be 
made aware that many 
apparently innocuous prod- 
ucts contain beef as a major 
ingredient A leading brand of 
chicken stock cube contains 
beef bone stock as its major 
ingredient (it also contains 
less chicken than salt). Beef 
stock is also used in the man- 
ufacture of lamb stock cubes 
and gravy granules. 

I have written to two major 
food companies asking for a 
list of their products which do 
not contain British beef prod- 
ucts. I have not had a reply 
although one company has 
stated that its lamb stock 
cubes contain beef from out- 
side the UK. 

I encourage consumers to 
read the label of all food items 
they purchase and if they 
have any doubts to ask the 
company involved for further 
information. If no reply is ob- 
tained, it might be safer to 
avoid that particular Item. 

(Dr) P Williams. 

Bacup Health Centre, 
Yorkshire Street 
Bacup. Lancs OL13 9AL. 

THE Chief Medical Officer. 
I Dr Kenneth Caiman, certi- 
fies that "British Serf is per- 
fectly safe to eat”. Could he 
tell us whether both the dis- 
ease BSE and Creutzfeldt-Ja- 
kob Disease could be caused 
by organo-pbosphate pesti- 
cides? Also, the names of the 
pesticides and their manufac- 
turers that British cows are 
usually treated with. Finally, 
could he please publish the 
currently acceptable levels of 
pesticide residues in British 
beef and milk? 

Andrew Orolin. 

29 Hemstal Road, 

London NW6 2AB. 

G overnment ministers 
believe British beef is 
perfectly safe to eat They are 
entitled to believe what they 
like, including that the Moon 
is made of green cheese and 
that the Earth Is flat The real 
question is: where is their 
evidence? 

PBray. 

45 Bluebell Meadow. 

Winnersh, Wokingham. 

Berks RG41 5UW. 

S there any truth In the 
rumour that one can con- 
tract BSE or CJD by eating 
alphabet soup? 

Doug Meredith. 

34 Belhaven Road, 

Manchester M8 4NR. 
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Short-sighted in the extreme 



I WRITE to complain about 
the advertisement for Phil- 
ips CD-I (December 2) headed: 
“Access to the internet for 
those who don't wear jam-jar 
glasses or anoraks”. The 
word anorak has been estab- 
lished by the media as short- 
hand for a person who is fair 
game for derision and abuse 
because of his social inade- 
quacy, obsessive behaviour 
and unprepossessing 
appearance. 

The ad invites similar 
"fun" at the expense of those 
whose poor eyesight requires 
them to wear heavy glasses. 


My wife and myself have both 
worn glasses since school- 
days. I am myopic and my 
wife is hypermetropic. 

I realise that the advertise- 
ment was meant to be humor- 
ous: so are Bernard Man- 
ning's Paki “jokes". The 
Guardian is a quality news- 
paper with a reputation for 
supporting minorities, Phil- 
ips a brand name to trust 1 
don't expect this kind of thing 
from either. 

Gordon Peter Duff. 

Bins ted Croft, 

Sheffield, 

South Yorkshire S5 8NX. 


Caring, not Carey, is the family way 


D R GEORGE CAREY (Vows 
and values, December 7) 
confuses Christian practice 
with family and parenting — 
both of which predate Chris- 
tianity. A couple who have a 
child are already required to 
register its birth, and them- 
selves as the parents. Isn't 
that enough to show that they 
are Involved in wider society 
and that they accept their 
share of responsibility? 

Or is he saying we should 
do It through the Church be- 
cause the “Church’s firm 
teaching is that the institu- 
tion of marriage is at the 
heart of family life — ”? 
Those of us who are not mar- 
ried have a family life no bet- 
ter or worse than if we were. 

Dr Carey should also note 
that marriage did not, and 
does not, stop sexual exploita- 
tion. That only ends when 
people respect each other’s 
rights and independence 
within a caring community. 

Marriage is important to 
those who wish to marry, but 
I would argue Is irrelevant to 
those who don't. What is Im- 
portant for parenting and 
happy families is love, respect 
and support. Neither mar- 
riage nor co-habiting will 
guarantee those, but if society 
could devise better family pol- 
icies, and if we show a little 


more tolerance and' under- 
standing, it would help. 

Clive So ley MP. 

House of Commons, 

London SW1A0AA. 

“THAT couples rely on soci- 
I ety in a thousand ways is 
reason, according to Dr 
Carey, for couples to engage 
in public marriage rather 
than privately cohabiting. 
Well, individuals rely on soci- 
ety in a thousand ways, there- 
fore ought there not to be 
some pnbiic commitment to 
singularity rather than pri- 
vately living alone? This 
would offer considerable 
scope for religious and soci- 
etal anguishing over those 
singles who dare to resist 
making such public single- 
ness declarati<ms. 

Dr Carey also argues that 
marital fidelity is essential 
because sex severed from 
total commitment can cause 
personal pain, exploitation, 
indignity and social break- 
down. It could equally well be 
argued that marital Infidelity 
is essential because sex based 
solely on total commitment 
can cause — well — personal 
pain, exploitation, indignity 
and social breakdown. 

Peter Cave. 

The Mount, 

London NW3. 


No fabrication 


S IMON Hoggart's frequent 
mentions of me in his par- 
liamentary sketches are 
heart-warming, though a 
number of Labour front- 
bench spokesmen have asked 
me why they are being 
ignored. 

But I assure Mr Hoggart 
that I have absolutely no in- 
tention of using the epithet 
“doctor” before my name. In 
my experience, those using 
“doctor” who are not work- 
ing academics or medical 
practitioners tend to be 
pompous bores (with a few 
notable exceptions). Indeed, 
when I first entered the 
House, I resisted the advice 
of a helpful whip who ad- 
vised me to call myself “Dr 
Michael Fabrlcant”. He said 
it would help me get noticed. 
I have been compensating 
ever since. 

Still, as ever, I appreciate 
Simon's enthusiasm for 
broadcasting my qualities 
and hope that the Govern- 
ment frontbench reads his 
column as avidly as 1 do. And 
just for the record: the doc- 
torate was in econometrics. 
Michael Fabricate: MP. 
House of Commons, 

London SWIA 0AA. 


A Country Diary 


The duchess 
and Iron Johns 


TROLLOPE presents Lizzie 
I Eustace (Letters, December 
7) as a striking young woman, 
primarily concerned with se- 
curing her own position finan- 
cially and socially, and pre- 
pared to compromise herself 
with a range of men, for im- 
mediate gratification. There 
can be no grounds for linking 
her with our dear duchess. 

H Margaret Markwick. 

10 Northfield Avenue, 

Taunton TAi IXF. 

Y OU say “smut" is hot typi- 
cal of Fleur Adcock’s oeu- 
vre (Pass Notes, December 7). 
Couldn't you find her most 
famous poem. Against Cou- 
pling? "Five minutes of soli- 
tude are/ enough — in the 
bath or to fill/ ^ gap ' be- 
tween the Sunday papers and 
lunch. 1 ' Yes, it is: And in 
Morning After, her dream 
enters unpleasantly sexual 
territory. Oo waking, she 
says: “Enough, enough. Bring 
back those easy pictures/ 
Tibet or antelopes or a seemly 
lover" (Enter John Prescott?). 
Peter Forbes. 

Editor, Poetry Review. 

22 Betterton Street, 

London WCZH 9BU. 

I AM flattered to be consid- 
ered by Michael Billington a 
candidate for the National 
Theatre; but Jane Horrocks’s 
remark about my “rightwtng 
politics” was meant as an 
ironic joke, not a revelation of 
my secret desires to became 
the Michael Portillo of Thea- 
treland. I would prefer to be 
clear about my lack of support 
for a government that has 
been so consistently destruc- 
tive to the arts. 

SamMendes. 

Donmar Warehouse, 

41 Earlham Street, 

London WC2H 9LD. 

W OULD NT it be easier 
now to have a single 
European Currency for every- 
one except the Germans? 

John Heawood. 

20 Eastward Avenue, 

Fulford, York YOl 4LZ. 

O N your "ages of man" (G2. 

December 4) series: what 
a relief! I don’t have to rethink 
my attitudes to men; they’re 
every bit as boring and pre- 
dictable as Td supposed. 

Phyllis RodJnsky. 

Charlton, London SE7 7JX. 

W HY should Yvonne 
Roberts (Letters, Decem- 
ber 7) assume that the sports, 
business, news and comment 
pages are only for men? Surely 

a rather sexist assumption. 

John Gibson. 

33 Harlequin Lodge, 

Felling, Tyne & Wear. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE: Our 
bay supplier, the estimable 
Mr Bracher, was delivering a 
small load of hay for us on 
Saturday morning. In the Light 
of extended grass-growth 
through a mild autumn, I was 
relieved to note that prices 
had eased. September prices, 
before rain came in the nick of 
time to give a lush recovery of 
autumn grass, bad promised 
very high price levels because, 
at the end of the summer heat, 
a lot of pastureland was eaten 
out Hay prices usually touch 
their peak in March but 
September had already seen 
the £5 bale. Demand will cer- 
tainly have eased through 
good autumn grazing. Mr 
Bracher, who runs his own 
large flock ofTexel cross ewes 
lower down the Vale of Berke- 
ley, is always interested in our 
flock of Herdwtcks. As a breed 
native to Lakeland, they have 
a degree of novelty value in 
the softer south. They don’t 
seem all that evident in their 
homeland fcsr that matter. In 
two recent return trips to 
Glasgow, a drive which takes 
you on the M6 right through 
Cumbria, I saw not a single 


Herd wick on the fells visible 
from the road. Mr Bracher 
pointed out with the eye of 
the experienced shepherd, 
that our ram Saul, a learner in 
his first season, was having 
certain technical difficulties 
in completing his commission 
with the ewes this tupping 
season. The ewes need (lag- 
ging — the clipping of their 
fail and rear wool to give the 
ram a chance of fertilising 
them as they come into sea- 
son. Mr Br acher is returning 
to complete the task this week. 
So we might get lambs as late 
as May next year. Which, al- 
though late, is within the 
bounds of normality. We saw 
new-born lambs in Devon in 
late November and thic inter- 
ference with the natural 
rhythm of the ewe is achieved, 
chemically, by bring i ng her 
into season in mid-summer by 
an artificial stimulant On a 
mild day . in November they 
seemed frisky enmtg Vi but a 
hard winter will cause- snmo 
losses I imagine. It’s all about 
sel l ing lamb at tap prices — 
not a game we need to engage 
in, I am relieved to r ecogni se. 

COLBY LUCKRVRST 










Diary 
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Shameful game of 
mocking the Frogs 


assume too easily that he is 
doomed to lose. Union mem- 


erf cover, He’s doing the lot 
You may think him berserkly 


bership in France is the apolitical (and possibly 
smallest of any OECD crass). But this is also what 


country: much less than Brit- 
ain percentagewise. The 


story on the streets is not the strong leadership if It were 
whole story. There’s no domi- delivered in their own back- 
hant TUC, but an agglomera- yard. They're the gang, 
tion of squabbling power remember, who flagellate 


^H e . a «®ber three, 
then admired feSSes 

warned out when denied a 




«“<meMaU hack with 

feisssisar 

eventually freed his 

ssasr 

£^5SSSSKgf- 

JS£J P d<Ue among them — 
offering an instant £5,000 
inducement to sign con- 
tacts barring them from 
writing for the Express. Let 

* ltor s hack may not 
withstand too manv more 
defections. 

E VEN as theDacre 
shirt was making its 
familiar journey to 
aKetchley’s. Mr Addis was 
adding yet further to his 
staff. Mark •’Biscuits’' 
Palmer (the family are in 
business with the Huntleys) 
will join the Express as 
joint number three. In the 
1970s, Biscuits enjoyed a 
spell as a Moonie. Mr Addis, 
meanwhile, was once a nov- 
ice monk. Other imminent 
appointments are believed 
to include Maria von Trapp 
(lobby correspondent), 
Jackie Mason (home af- 
fairs) and Yusuf Islam 
(theatre critic). Grasshop- 
per from Rung Fu is consid- 
ering the leader-writing job 
turned down on Monday by 
David Icke. 


I AM intrigued by a letter 
from defence minister 
James Arbuthnot to 
Labour’s Tony Heath about 
an exhibition of British mil- 
itary weapons. Mr Heath 
had asked the minister's 
predecessor whether a cer- 
tain African country had 
been Invited, and been told 
that it had not. This reply, it 
transpires, was a mistake. 
“It has always been the 
practice," writes MrAr- 
buthuot. “not to answer : ; 
questions about whohas or 
has not been invited, be- 
cause the invitations are 
issued on a confidential 
basis." Who can say which 
is more touching to behold: 
the immediate impact of the 
dri ve for “open govern- 
ment". or the Government’s 
eagerness to spare the Nige- 
rian military regime any 
em barrassment? 


Commentary 


Preston 


I TS THE sneering smug- 
ness that curdles your 
stomach. Here is France, 
nearest neighbour and 
oldest adversary, wallowing 
in the toils. And here are we, 
smirking behind our hands, 
gathering scraps of self-justi- 
fication as the saga unfolds, 
seeking only to reflect Mr 
Juppe's dilemma through the , 
prism, of insular British de* 1 
bates. The winter of discon- I 
tent all over again? The min- 
ers' strike? Or — ho! ho! ho! 


state delusion? And Mon- 
sieur. who hasn’t read Smogg, 
shrugs blankly and talks 
about something entirely dif- 
ferent. Of course a single cur- 
rency is part oT the action, 
one Ingredient of the mix. one 
imperative for holding firm. I 


bases and shifty alliances. 

The private sector stands to 
one side. Within the public 
sector, fairness has nothing to 
do with it. (The conductor on 
a high-speed train earns four 
Europe into a pawn of convo- times as much as a school- 

nience. Watch bluff old Jim teacher.) If strikes are about 

Callaghan twisting the knife cash, then creh is draining erning elite hasn't told the 
of anti-Europeanism for a from the strikers' back ac- people the entire European 
howling party conference, counts every day. Greyer still, truth — though there seemed 
Watch lucky Jim performing the inconvenience visited 
the chanuk- of "renogotia- upon the general public also 
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Such caring for 
the sisters’ 
dreadful hurt 


most of the British pundits 
who deride him would call 


Kenneth Clarice for not cut- 
ting public spending hard 
enough. They're the chorus 
who denounced British infla- 
tionary feebleness over the 
decades — then danced on the 
grave of the ERM. 

Perhaps France's tiny gov- 


Perhaps France's tiny gov- 
erning elite hasn't told the 
people the entire European 

howling party conference, counts every day. Greyer still, truth — though there seemed 
W jm Ui un» acuon. Watch lucky Jim performing the inconvenience visited to be a lot of it around at the 
°£ t ?l- ini ^. one charade of "renogotia- upon the general public also referendum they (not we) 
imperative iior _ nolotng Firm, tion” and turtle utterly affects the strikers and their held. Perhaps there is a gulf 
or course President Chirac — turned a couple of years later, own families — scattered between governors and gov- 
i own be- Watch John Major squitter- through communities rather emed. (just as in the rest of 

loved Prime Minister — ing round today's bur ning than, like the miners, commu- the western world.) Do not. 




Of course President Chirac — turned a couple of years later, 
as opposed to our own be- Watch John Major squitter- 


mouthed manner of duff ] party deck. Read the shifting ntties unto themselves. 


promises on the election trail. 
Of course Alain Juppe made a 
sleazy start and lacks the deft, 
principled touch of — well, 
our own beloved Prime Min- 
ister. But can we please con- 


phrases on Tony Blair's lips. 

France, by contrast, has 
been a staunch model of con- 
sistency. France, wrecked 
twice by world war, deter- 
mined to build something bet- 


centrate on the real story of ter with the perennial enemy. 
France — and the real lessons Germany. France was victim 


— rather than any glib, pass- 
ing thesis? 

You may (because it clashes 
with Heartbeat) not have seen 
the first instalment of 
Labour's Wilderness Years on 
BBC2 last Sunday. You may 
also (London's Burning! have 


— the inevitable death of missed the second of Hugo 
EMU’s Impossible dream? Young’s lucid Channel A dis- 
Telly interviewers keep sertations on Britain and 
posing the same vapid ques- Europe. But, watched back to 
tion day after day. They have back, they were terrible testi- 
breakfasted on Rees-Mogg mony. TTie same cast of char- 
and cold porridge. Now Mon- actors — Healey, Ha tiers ley. 
sieur Whoever (happens to be Kaufman et al — describing 
standing before a camera in a with beady clarity the party- 


and counterweight. France — 
as n matter of bipartisan pol- 
icy — locked itself Into a 
deepening. democratic 
Europe. (So successfully that 
this fraught week, nobody 
talks about French democ- 
racy at risk.) Monetary 
union, and ever increasing 


Young s lucid Channel A dis- partnership with Bonn, aren't 
sertations on Britain and fleeting fancies. The strong 
Europe. But watched back to franc, over years rather than 
back, they were terrible testl- months, has exacted a horrid 
mony. The same cast of char- price in unemployment and 
actors — - Healey, Hattersley, stunted growth. But Mitter- 
Kaufman et al — describing rand and Chirac, Socialist 


standing before a camera in a with beady clarity the party- 
chill Parisian street): Doesn't centred manoeuvrings and in- 
this inevitably mean the (reversions which, time and 
death of the European super- again, turned issues like 


A balance of odds and a 
battle of competing resolu- 
tion. Neither side, in the na- 


Alain Juppe is 
presenting the final 
bill. Do not assume 
too easily that he is 
doomed to lose 


tun? of such struggles, will 
probably win absolutely. But 
Mr Juppe is going for broke. 
Have Thatcher or Major or 
Tony Blair (chuntering apart) 


the lovely Anne Diamond?" 
“I'm afraid she's... hurting 
dreadfully." 

And so my catalogue of sor- 
row went on. The last few 
months of 1995 have been a 
sore, sore time for women the 
world over, if the experience 
of editors of British glossy 
women's magazines is any- 
th*? western world.) Do not. D^i I iftltainhn xhias *° by ‘ 

however, turn this into a ma- Dei l - ,u,e J unn visit them?" ■ suggested the 

lipp kind of football-crowd Princess. “I just want them to 

chant. Even today, the French ■^EOPLE — ordinary know that there's someone 
and British growth rates are people — have an an- there, someone who cares, 

the tamo Pranr*. fmm all its ■ no vine habit of netting someone who can share m 


and British growth rates are 
the same. France, from all its 
public spending, has cities 


noying habit of getting 


know that there's someone 
there, someone who cares, 
someone who can share in 


arid roads and railways to be mean this in any pejorative 
proud of — not potholes and anti-democratic or “Estab- 


in the way. God knows, I don't their inner loneliness." 
mean this in any pejorative By the end of our secret 
anti-democratic or “Estab- talk, I had agreed to act as the 


privatised chaos. Labour's lishment" sen 
new education policy speaks up my nose t 
longingly of catching up with you're trying 


lishment” sense. But it gets Princess's unofficial Press 
up my nose that just when Secretary, with special res- 


kmgingly of catching up with you're trying to escort a possibility for publicising her 
France. Francois Mitterrand major figurehead of People Secret Caring Projects. "Let’s 
filled his nation with memo- Power — be it Jack Straw or make some Secret Caring 
rable buildings whilst we Princess Diana — Into a hos- trips to your women friends 
were inventing the Millen- pita! for the terminally ill, the in the media first, Bel — have 


were inventing the Millen- . 
nlura Fund. And the resolve whole place is clogged up 
to stick with Germany, to con- with ‘’relatives” and “visi- 
struct something better, has tors" who really have no 
been grimly constant under right to be there. 


price in unemployment and moved to impose income tax 
stunted growth. But Mi tier- and child benefits? Part of the 


relentless strain. 

If the French didn't have 
such a reputation for insuffer- 
able pride, they'd have much 


Let me explain. A fortnight 
ago. in a hauntingly memora- 
ble piece for this column, I 


l, the in the media first, Bel — have 
up you rung the photographers 

visi* yet?" she asked, 
no Within seconds, we were 
outside Janet Street-Porter's 
l ight bedroom, waiting for her to 
lora- come round. “Janet,” I whis- 

m, I pered, as the poor love opened 


rand and Chirac, Socialist French package. Do you 
and Gaullist, have both been remember Mrs T diving for meats of accounting. Easy 
prepared to pay that price. cover over the means testing scope for jeers and sneers? 

Now Alain Juppe is pre- of university tuition fees? Only if we have no self-per- 
senting the final bill Do not Juppe has left himself devoid oeption, and no shame. 


to be proud of. Now, square hug to the Princess of Wales 
on, comes one of those mo- (“She's hurting dreadfully. 


stretched out a welcoming her eyes and reached fbr her 


specs. “I’ve brought a friend 
along. It’s the Queen of Hearts. 


poor love . . . Welcome to the our roving Ambassadress of 
sisterhood. Diana."). Later Goodwill. She's joined the 


Now that the fighting has stopped, how do you start to build a new Bosnia with 
lasting peace? James Gow outlines a six-point plan for today’s conference 

How to raise the dead 

T HE FIGHTING in I I Chided- Assistance must else 

Bosnia is over. 'Die be used to ensure that Rado- 

world has the oppor- I van Karadzic could not try to 

tunity at the Bosnia stand As far as possible, ass is 

implementation 1 ^ ^ " 1 ' • 


the same day, I was in the sisterhood. And now she 
middle of a top-secret New wants to share your pain." 
Labour education meeting. 

dotting the fs and crossing Mk ND so it all flooded out 
the i's on our "Thrashing It Janet’s rows with the 

Out Discipline In Schools For ^^Lmiddle-aged men in 
The 1390s" discussion docu- grey suits, her fierce pride in 
ment Jack Straw was won- shows like DEF-n. with its 
dering aloud whether some historic repeats of unjustly 
system of electric-shock treat- neglected episodes of Daktari 


ment at school, humanely ad- 
ministered by senior prefects. 


and Mission Impossible, and 
the Male Establishment plot 


might not prove the best way to prevent Janet from becom 


A S is reported else- 
where, the Daily Tele- 
graph yesterday ran 
an Inaccurate front-page 
story (run unchecked in 
later editions, incidentally, 
bv that paper of record, the 
Times) about the Lord 
Chancellor. We may never 
know where details ofLord 
Ma okay's phantasmal 
reprimand to judges (for 
overturning ministerial de- 
cisions) originated, but 
whispers implicate the 
Home Office. These whis- 
pers must stop. Shortly be- 
fore he Instucted her never 
to speak to a journalist 
again, Mrs Hilda Howard 
told me that her son is inca- 
pable of such naughtiness. 
-•He could never tell a lie or 
do anything devious.” she 
said, “and he’s a wonderful 
son- But I do worry terribly 
about his colds.” So then, 
no more malicious non- 
sense about Mr Howard, if 
you please. 


M B Howard, mean- 

while, has recorded 
an early vote in the 

referendum to 

the male British resident 

So more Ann Widdecombes 

Sr Mrs Bumleys, ple^e) 

you would be most morti- 
fied to wake up besid« 


Mr Smirnoff. Stacy Mark - 
ing includes him at nember 

two in a cricket team of one- 
nightstandsfrom IieU cep-. 

SmSSSSSSSS, 

tie Gum Gum, "to* J 1 


thjrosts a hamburger into 

‘•Diary Plebiscite at the 

usual address. - 


T he fighting in 

Bosnia is over. The 
world has the oppor- 
tunity at the Bosnia 
implementation 
conference in London today to 
begin to build peace. To do 
this, assistance in implement- ' 
ing that peace must be seen as 
more than a technical and 
economic matter. It needs a 
clear political dimension. 

This will be the largest and 
most , significant reconstruc- 
tion and rehabilitation pro- 
cess since 1945. The question 
die conference ..etiff face is 
'whether Bosnians future 
should be that of Germany in 
1945, Italy In 1946, or a 
crippled country in which the 
conditions for further armed 
hostilities win emerge in- the 
years ahead. 

After the second world war. 
the Allies rebuilt a new kind 
of Germany. The same trans- 
formation did not occur in 
Italy, and the country became 
do mina ted economically and. 
politically by corruption. Ac- 
cording to one very senior 
military figure involved, the 
destruction In Bosnia Is worse 
than that in Germany at the 
end of the second world war. 
The social and economic dev- 
astation may be greater. 

Bosnia itself Is smaller, but 
it is also shaiply divided. Re- 
integration of the state must 
therefore be on the agenda 
today. So must the removal of 
the criminal and senn-crimi- 
nal armed barons who domi- 
nated military and political 
affairs during the conflict If 
they are not removed, war- 
time corruption will find a 
peacetime outlets. 

After the horror of the past 
four years, most Bosnians 
would no doubt settle for an 
I "I talian " future. It would cer- 
tainly be better than farther 
war. The implementation con- 
I ference must do for Bosnia 
what was done for Germany 
in 1945 _ thus removing any 
chanc e of a return to the past 
Reconstruction should be 
comprehensive. As I see it it 
should come in six phases. 

Phase l: The Nato imple- 
mentation force (I-for) This 
will be the easiest phase. Al- 
though I-for will probably face 
challenges, for the most part it 
pf yvnid have a relatively un- 
problematic mission. It will 
deploy its 60.000 troops with a 
simple and dear mandate: to 

enforce the line of separation, 
using robust rules of 


to call a halt to the squeegee 
merchants. 

Suddenly, a messenger ar- 
rived bearing a beautiful bou- 
quet of flowers. The message 


ing Director General of BBCi. 
“It’s the ordinary, decent 
people of the former Yugosla- 
via that I feel sorry for, Di," 
she whimpered, as the Prin- 


cluded. Assistance must also was simple. “For Bel A Wise cess held her hand and nod- 


Owl from a Little Sparrow 
Who's Hurting Dreadfully. Di- 


stand As for as possible, ass is- ana.” And at the very bottom 



further, although I-for will' 
probably face some harass- 
ment in sensitive areas, it win 
be in no one’s interest to , 
return to armed hos tilitie s be-. 

the mifitary-political! 
balance in the region rules out | 
certain success. And people 
are war weary. It would be 
hard to justify a return to war 
when people wish to get on 

with life- . 

phase 2: Rebuilding Bos- ■ 
nla This will mean restoring 
roads, 2* art 



tance should be geared to there was a drawing of a Blur when there's a war going 
eliminating gangster politics, lovely, lovely smiley face, on?” 

Access to resources must be with three layers of extra eye- Tm sorry. I’ve got to go 
conditional on wholly legal be- liner added to the bottom of now, Janet you mustn't hog 
haviour — that is, giving them the eyes, and a great big me. But at least you know 
an interest in behaving well, soppy tear dropping down one you’re not alone. Everyone's 

cheek- Then there was a on your side. That’s except for 
“PTO", and overleaf was the the people who cant stand the 


ded sympathetically. "1 mean, 
how are they going to get to 
hear great new tends like 
Blur when there's a war going 
on?" 

“Tm sorry. I've got to go 


an interest in behaving well. 

Phase 5: Social rehabili- 
tation This will be difficult. 


but may result partly from handwritten message: ‘The 
other developments: as Bos- underprivileged need you, Bel 
nia’s famous bridges are — will you be a Caring Hand- 


you’re not alone. Everyone's 
on your side. That's except for 
the people who cant stand the 
sight of you. Must go. Love 
you!” 

And with that the Princess 


physically rebuilt,, so the maiden to this. Queen of nipped away, the Angel of the 


social bridges between its 
people might be re-estab- 


Hearts? Call.Soan.T>." _ Night, off to Swiss- Cottage to 
I nipped out to the tele- pay a. caring bedside visit to 
phone. “Her Royal H ig h ness the lovely Eve Pollard, 
has been expecting your call. The next day. we put on our 
i Ms Littlejohn," said tbe tele- disguises of baseball hats 
approach to assistance in pbonisL For obvious reasons, with neon HRH Insignia and 
training and education. Most I can't go into any great detail made our way to a real Lon- 
of all, there must be a com- about the top-secret conversa- don hospital in search of ordi- 


lished. The evolution of anew phone. “Her Royal Highness 
Bosnian society will also has been expecting your call, 
mean a sensitive, but radical. Ms Littlejohn," said tbe tele- 
approach to assistance in pbonisL For obvious reasons. 


of all, there must be a com- about the top-secret conversa- don hospital in search of ordi- 
mon understanding of the tion that ensued — Kens ing- nary people who ware dead or 


past ton Palace has already prom- 

The regeneration of Bos- ised The News Of The World 
nlan society must also mean the exclusive — but I am able 
the reintegration of millions to reveal that the Princess 
of refugees. There will have to wanted to know all about my 
be provision for a return to sisters In the media. "What 


ton Palace has already prom- preferably dying. “Make way! 
ised The News Of The World Make way!" I yelled at the 
the exclusive — but I am able (male. 1 ) doctors who seemed to 


their homes, where possible, 
or every means for them to 


about Linda Kelsey?" she 
asked. “Hurting dreadfully. 


begin new lives where it is poor love,” I replied. “Mar- 
not Aside fron material ques- celle d’Argy Smith?" **Hurt- 


ticras, this may also mean giv- 
ing them psychological help. 

Phase 6: Reconciliation 
This will mean- understand- 
ing and coming to terms with 
the events of the early 1990s. 
A healthy society, healthy in- 
dividuals and a peaceful 
future in which the past is not 
shaded in ignorance or myth 
are vital. The War Crimes 
Tribunal in The Hague will 
make a difference as it hears 
evidence. The first hearing in 
October was important be- 
cause victims giving testi- 
mony could tell their stories. 
Victims everywhere could 
ease some of their pain and 
anger knowing that the world 
cared enough to listen and 
that their truth was told. 


ing dreadfully." "Janet 


be clogging up the operating 
theatres. "The Queen of 
Hearts has arrived!" Once we 
were within caring distance 
of the body, I issued orders to 
the nurses. ‘■Camera! Light 
meter! Film! Flash!" 

It’s a tough job being a 


Street- Porter?" "Hurting Secret Carer, but she's doing 


dreadfully." “Eve Pollard?” 
"Hurting dreadfully." “And 


it beautifolly. Even If she's 
hurting dreadfully, poor love. 


T HE implementation 
conference must also, 
therefore, help Bos- 
nia's dispossessed to 
feel that foe settlement has 
sufficient justice. If it does 
not, grudges win be har- 
boured and potential conflicts 
stored in foe new Bosnia. 

The EfTs record in Central 
and Eastern Europe and in Its 
administration of Mostar in 
Bosnia leaves much scope for 
scepticism. One solution 
would be to form a well-quali- 
fied task force that would give 
direction to the implementa- 
tion programme with abso- 
lute political backing from 
governments. The UK govern- 
ment, as conference host, will 
want to claim credit for a 
worthwhile outcome. 

War weariness probably 
rules out a return to war for 
some years, but now is the 
time to win the peace. It is 
already late. Plans for 
rebuilding Germany were 
met with scepticism in 1943, 
They are only just beginning 
for Bosnia. 

Hie EU, with others con- 
cerned, must rapidly develop 
something like the Marshall 
Plan — a comprehensive plan 


mmniies It also means Bosnia will be a great busi- assistance, In short, we must etetanre programmes, but the 

rtSfeSrE ness opportunity for external help Bosnia knit fcsetf bade US ran foe Pale enclave 

Sbtesand chairs to investment and for Balkan together through incentives in excluded, 

flats andtawes ana foe right places. Elections scheduled be- 



ii*sed for fire- private enterprise. me ngm places. ™^*-»«^uMwuensivBpian 

tatonaatlonal A judicious use of resources Phase 4: Political recon- wrera mmUte six and ntee of fOT t^onsfructian and reha- 
XsSS wffl also build on the logic of struction Assistance pro- the I-todeploymeiit must go biUtatian. This ran secure the 

programmes ™ mteeration m Bosnia created grammes must be used to ahead. Creating conditions for ftiture erf a united Bosnian 

by its conmnmications and to- make Bosnia a whole and vi- free and flair elections wifi be ^^vfoich, tf not a Germany, 

cregen- ^structure - road, rail and team state. This will only hap- difficult. But even imperfect might at least be an Italy, 

phase 3. hconomicregM*- ,,+tiuw ac mnrr ac «*kv nan if tha Bosnian. Serbs, m election s are a vital c l a mant in — — — — 


Resources wfllbe basic utilities, as well as geo- pen if the Bosnian Serbs, m dectfonsarea vMdemntln 
h^SSmally - graphic and traditional char- particular, are offered assis- BosntasrmewaLfoeywiIlenr 
acferlstiics. For example, Serb- tance on condition of rolibcal sm^i^ovalafsmnelMd. 
tehidf Should teusS dominated Banja Luka and cooperation: this could cause ers fromoffieft^foe Dayton 

tiOH — ” *1'"', - ma. TlMlB haDR 


James Gow Is lecturer in war 
studies at King's College, 
London, and was the first 


S i£omo£ ea> Muslim-dominated Tuzla have foe most serious tension at the agreement prohibits anyone wimesatoglve evidencatofoo 

in spite rf Implementation .conferanc. mdictsd 


kical economy war. In peace, these patterns Most countries believe that tribunal^ from standing for 
^ntrrn trade can be encouraged through foe Bosnian Serbs should be office. TJe Bosnian 

Rflbvi i 1fH» g foe careful use of economic included in international as- Serb leaders will thus be es- 


Sd ' ^ration. Rebuilding 


Yugoslavia. His books Include 
Legitimacy and the Military; . 
The Yugoslav Crisis (Pinter) 
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1 0 OBITUARIES 


James Reston 


The pope of 
Washington 

J AMES “Scotty” j scored A grades — in sports- ~ - ■ - 

Reston, who was writing. But he had learned to 
bom m poyerty on play golf and was good 
the Clyde and who enough to wuii«» Reston Sr 
went on to become a urge his son to become » two. 


J AMES "Scotty” ' 
Reston, who was | 
born in poverty on . 
the Clyde and who 
went on to become a I 
friend of presidents, a politi- 
cal sage and a legend in 1 
American journalism, died , 
yesterday at the age of 86. 

In a remarkable 30-year ten- 
ure at the New York Times 
that spanned the Nazi inva- 
sion of Poland and the Iran- , 
contra affair, he broke some 
of the greatest stories of his 
time -- from the founding of 
the United Nations to espio- 
nage allegations against the 
father of the atomic bomb. He 
also shaped his newspaper 
into the national debating 
chamber it is today, bagged 
two Pulitzer prizes a Presi- 
dential Medal of Freedom, 
and inspired a generation of 
reporters in his adopted land. 

He came to epitomise the 
journalistic old school, two- 
finger typing, constant smok- 
ing and a contacts book that 
bulged with the luminaries of 
the era. He was a confidant to 
John F Kennedy, and a con- 
duit to Nikita Khrushchev. 
He interviewed Joseph Stalin 
— albeit by letter — and coun- 
selled Lyndon Johnson. At 
his peak, one colleague con- 
servatively estimated, Scotty 
Reston had the influence of 
three US senators. 

James Reston was bom in 
Clydebank into a firm. Cal- 
vinist household. His machin- 
ist father took the family to 
America when James was a 
toddler, only to return when 
his mother became ill. Young 
James grew up in abject pov- 
erty. feeling the chill of the 
Scottish depression that ac- 
companied the first world 
war. He and his sister used to 
sleep, lengthwise, at the foot 
of their parents' bed. 

The Res tons gave the US a 
second chance, moving to 
Dayton, Ohio when James 
was ll. He was a mediocre 
student, eventually majoring 
in journalism at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, where he 


sc< y ?d A grades - — in sports- 
writing. But he bad learned to 
play golf and was good 
e nou gh to make Reston Sr 
urge his son to become a pro, 
over the objections of Mrs 
Reston, who encouraged the 
lad to become a preacher. 
Later he would say his 
mother had had her way. 

On the golf course at the 
Dayton Country Club'. Reston 
caddied for James Cox, owner 
of the Cox newspaper chain , 
who returned the favour by 
fixing him up with his first 
job on the Springfield Daily 
News, editing the sports 
pages. By 1934 he had moved 
to New York, writing sports 
features for the Associated 
Press wire service, who three 
years later hanripfl him the 
plum job of a posting to Lon- 
don, charged with covering 
sports in summer and the 
Foreign Office in winter. 

It was not the first occasion 
Reston benefited from the 
commodity a journalist most 
covets: luck. He was in the 
right place at the right time. 
Poached by the New York 
Times, he started at the 
paper’s London bureau on 
September Z, 1339, the mo- 
ment Hitler marched into 
Poland. 

From his vantage point in 
London, seven floors up and 
with a view of St Paul's Ca- 
thedral, Reston filed dis- 
patches on the Blitz which 
played a real part in engen- 
dering American sympathy 
for the British war effort and 
in eroding America's isola- 
tionist mood. He once Irri- 
tated his London hosts, when 
he skirted round the British 
censor and reported that a 
German U-boat had torpedoed 
the HMS Belfast. Ingeniously, 
be bad filed his dispatch in 
code. He later regretted his 
action and “its effect upon the 
psychology of the country in 
time of war.” Nevertheless, 
the grudge melted sufficiently 
for him to be awarded the 
CBE years Later. 

He was brought back to 



Reston . . . ready for prairie or Pentagon karsh of Ottawa 


Birthdays 


Kim Basinger, film actress, 
42: David Carradine, actor, 
singer, 59; Julian Crrtchley, 
Conservative MP. writer, 65; 
Susan Dan by, principal. Col- 
lege of the Royal Academy of 
Dancing, 51; Prof Sir Roger 
Elliott, FRS, physicist, 67; 
Les Ferdinand, footballer, 
29; Richard Fleischer, film 
director, 79; Jo Foley, maga- 
zine editor, 50; Lucian 
Freud, OM, painter, 73; 
James Galway, flautist 56; 


Sir de VUliers Graaff, for- 
mer leader. South African 
United Party, 82: Pauline 
Green, leader, Labour MEPs, 
47; Ian Greig, cricketer. 40; 
Sir David Hay, cardiologist 
and his twin brother Sir Ha- 
mish Hay, former mayor of 
Christchurch. New Zealand, 
68; Geoff Hurst footballer, 
54; Sir Peter Levene, the 
Primp Minister’s efficiency 
adviser, chairman and chief 
executive, Canary Wharf, 54; 


Washington in 1940, where he 
stayed, with one brief inter- 
ruption, till his death. First as 
a reporter, then as bureau 
chief a nd columnist he wntte 
the town his own. One ad- 
mirer called him the bishop of 
Washington, before hastily 
correcting himself. “He’s the 
Pope, for God’s sake." 

His greatest scoop came in 
1944' at Dumbarton Oaks, 

where world leaders had gath- 
ered to lay the foundations for 
the UN. A former office boy at 
the New York Times had be- 
come a member of the Nation- 
alist Chinese delegation, and 
he passed a foil copy of the 
UN blueprint to Reston. De- 
ploying a form of “Chinese 
water torture” against his 
rivals, Reston revealed the 
story in chunks — producing 
an exclusive every day for a 
week. Later be turned the ex- 
perience into a rule for jour- 
nalistic rookies; seek out the 
disgruntled party, they’ll al- 
ways be willing to talk. 

Critics objected to Reston's 
cosiness with the high and 
mighty, citing his cave-in on 
two cracking stories, 
apparently under pressure 
from his friend in the White 
House. He played down an ac- 
curate report that Cuban ex- 
iles Were planning an assault 
on the Bay of the Pigs — 
removing the key informa- 
tion that th«» invasion was to 
take place “imminently’’. A 
year later he learned exclu- 
sively about the stationing of 
Soviet nuclear miasiTps m 
Cuba. He spiked the story 
after President Kennedy 
warned that publication 
would undermine the US. In 
1969 he showed similar 
restraint, when he was holi- 
daying on Martha’s Vineyard 
on th«» day of the Cbappaquid- 
dick incident. He politely 
asked the young senator Ed- 
ward Kennedy for a chat, but, 
when rebuffed, never pursued 
the story. 

Apart from a year-long, 111- 
fhted spell as executive editor 
in New York, Reston reigned 
as the chronicler of Washing- 
ton, his column compulsory 
reading until he put his bat- 
tered manual typewriter 
away for the last time in 1969, 
on his 80th birthday. He left 
his mark with his 1970 Inno- 
vation. the New York Times 
op-ed page, and in a legion of 
American journalists who 
can think of no higher compli- 
ment than to be called Scotty. 

Jonathan !*r— rftand 

Alistair Cooke writes: He was 

the most alert, the most prob- 
ing, the most knowledgeable 
— the best — of all Washing- 
ton correspondents ... His 
most impressive ability was 
to chart the continuous move- 
ment of American life and 
politics with historical acu- 
men, Scottish shrewdness 
and uncommon common 
sense, with which the old 
maestro watched the proces- 
sion of similar problems faced 
by dissimilar egos ... On the 
jacket flap of his biography 
there was a photograph that 
told much about the immi- 
grant Scot a bulky but com- 
pact figure, ready for the prai- 
rie or the Pentagon, affable, 
unfooled, and sly. 


James Barrett Reston, 
journalist, bom November 3, 
1909; died December 6, 1995 


Jenny Linden, actress, 55; 
Bryan McClair, footballer, 
32; Terry McDermott foot- 
baller, 44; Sinead O'Connor, 
singer, songwriter, 29; Maxi- 
milian Schell, actor. 65; Ray- 
mond Seitz, former US am- 
bassador to Britain, 55; 
Jimmy Smith, jazz organist, 
70; Michael Unger, editor. 
Manchester Evening News. 
52: David Verey, banker, 
chairman, Lazard Bros & Co, 
45. 
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Cameo queen . . . Harrison liked best her Dickens roles, such as in the film of The Pickwick Papers (below) photos: kobal 

Kathleen Harrison 


A chirpy 
charwoman 

T HE arrival of the cus- 1 debut as early as 1915, i 
tomary 100th birthday Boys, and her stage de 
telegram from the the Pier Theatre. Eastto 
Queen in 1992 nut the in 1926. as Mrs Judd i 


T HE arrival of the cus- 
tomary 100th birthday 
telegram from the 
Queen in 1992 put the 
much-loved English character 
actress Kathleen Harrison, 
who has just died aged 103. in 
a quandary. For years she 
had evaded impertinent ques- , 
tions about her date of birth. ' 
or subtracted six years. But 
longevity caught up with her. 

It was only when her son. 
Michael Back, a retired travel 
agent, pointed oat to her that 
if she did not own up she 
would not get the curtain call 
from the Queen that she con- 
fessed. But Mr Back always 
defended his mother's little 
idiosyncracy on the grounds 
that she was brought up at a 
time when ladies were 
allowed a little discretion. 

True, her own stage per- 
sona leant towards rich real- 
ism. For decades, Kathleen 
Harrison played members of 
the below-stairs classes — 
chirpy and indomitable Cock- 
ney charladies who could al- 
ways be relied upon for ad- 
vice or a comforting cuppa in 
a family crisis, after macabre 
crime or during an air raid. 
But she was no below-stairs 
Cockney herself; once, at 
RADA, when playing Eliza 
Doolittle in Pygmalion, sbe 
was counselled by Shaw him- 
self to go to the Old Kent Road 
and listen for a sound East 
End accent. 

Bom in Blackburn. Lanca- 
shire, where her father was 
assistant to the borough engi- 
neer, she was first token to 
the music hall at the age of 
four. The family moved to 
London the following year 
and she trained at RADA dur- 
ing the early years of the first 
world war. She married and 
went to live abroad for 10 
years because she wanted to 
forget everything she had 
been taught about the theatre, 
having found it difficult to get 
stage Jobs. But the pull was 
too strong: when she returned 
she said 10 years had seemed 
a lifetime. 

She had made her film 


debut as early as 1915, in Our 
Boys, and her stage debut at 
the Pier Theatre. Eastbourne, 
in 1926, as Mrs Judd in The 
Constant Flirt Her first ap- 
pearance in the West End was 
as Winnie, in The Cage, at the 
Savoy Theatre in 1927. She 
slaved away playing comic 
charwomen and maids be- 
cause, she said, no one else 
wanted such parts. But she 
became much valued. As 
Mary in R C Sherrifrs 
Badger’s Green she made 
such an impression with her 
two-line maid's part that 
Sheriff rewrote and expanded 
the part 

Her first real success was 
as the comic cook In a chiller 
by Emlyn Williams, Night 
Must Fall, about a psychopath 
on the prowl. When she audi- 
tioned ft was thought her 
comic attack would kill the 
play's dark mood. But her 
reading suggested, rightly, 
that the audience would grasp 
at her for light relief. The 
Miles Malleson production at 
the Duchess Theatre was 
widely acclaimed, and so was 
she. She played the same part 
in the film. 

Her film career was con- 
spicuous in the years after 
the second world war. She 
first played Ma Huggett, ma- 
triarch of the Cockneys, in 
the film Wedding Bells in 
1948. It was later renamed 
Here Come the Huggetts. 
which launched a series, in- 
cluding Vote For Huggetts 
and Huggetts Abroad. Meet 
The Huggetts became a popu- 
lar radio serial. 

Her later TV work included 
helping to create Ted Willis's 
self-made businesswoman 
Mrs Thursday, who for a time 
pushed Coronation Street oil 
the top of the TV audience 
ratings. Other notable films 
were Bank Holiday, Major 
Barbara. A Girl Must Live 
and Coward's In Which We 
Serve. 

But it was for her appear- 
ances in Dickens that she her- 
self most wished to be remem- 
bered. She played with her 



usual sensitivity and gusto in 
Oliver Twist. The Christmas 
Carol and The Pickwick 
Papers. After all, she could 
dredge her own memory for 
the atmosphere of 19th cen- 
tury household life. Later, on 
TV. she appeared in Martin 
Chuzzlewit and Our Mutual 
Friend. 

Dennis Barker 

Peter Cotes writes: Most Of 
Kathleen's special line of 
comic maids, suburban 
housewives, landladies and 
the like were funnies. But 
occasionally she played sad 
and wan little creatures in 
such dramas as Night Must 
Fall, her first important role 
in a West End success. It had 
been clear from the first 
reading that this former 
player of tiny comic servant 
girls would be perfect; the 
author’s realisation of one 
who had to be, and was, in- 
dignantly real and funny. 

J P MitchelhilL who owned 
the Duchess Theatre, had 
seen her at his theatre in 
Jane's Legacy a few months 
earlier. It was largely 
through his enthusiasm for 
the pert little woman that 
she was cast to play the same 
type in the thriller that made 
her name. 

Few or her ports were 
starry, but most of them 
were made distinctive by her 
sharp and clever playing in 
cameo roles. Kathleen spent 
over half a century being 
cowed on stage; off it, she 
was a kind but firm charac- 
ter who knew her own mind. 

Wendy Trewln adds: In Em- 
lyn Williams’s The Com Is 
Green (Duchess. 1938) Kath- 
leen Harrison had one of her 
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i- David Schneider 


Tales in 
bones or 
stones 


D AVIE) Schneider, .who 
has died ag£d -76/ whs 
one of the. postwar 
American anthropologists' 
who. now make up the senior 
generation. He maintained 
his passionate involvement in . 
the subject, and iconoclastic 
stance, to the end. . 

Schnei der is best known for 
American Kinship: A Cul- 
tural Account (1968). in which 
he contributed, significantly 
to the formation of symbolic 
anthropology, but did hot — 
like many of his peers. — go 
an to form a “school”. He 
seemed to pride himself on 
knowing' how academic self- 
promotion games were played 
while disdaining, sometimes - 
with venom, the club of play- 
ers of which he was a member. 

He cultivated, contradic- 
tions: hie was a Jewish red 
diaper baby, but intellec- 
tually close to Talcott Parsons 
and most of his Ivy League 
contacts; he was enthusiastic 
about, his fieldwork, but 
didn't use much of his field 
data; he was committed to a 
kind of Interpretive anthro- 
pology, but harshly criticised 
those who elevated interpre- 
tive approaches over social 
theory — especially ap- 
proaches that made a fetish of 
ethnography. - 
Before his arrival in Chi- 
cago, where he spent 25 years, 
he taught at the London 
School of Economics, Har- 
vard and Berkeley. At Chi- 
cago he was one of the young 
recruits who created a curric- 
ulum which distinguished 
Chicago from other American 
departments, and established 
its reputation particularly, in 
relation to the Boas Ian four- 
field approach, “stones and 
tomes and stuff”, as he put it 
His impact on generations of 
students is inestimable. 

In a volume of memoirs 
published this month 
(Schneider On Schneider The 
Conversion Of The Jews And 
Other Anthropological 
Stories, Duke University 
Press), he conveniently pro- 
vided his own obituary, in a 
series of relaxed and detailed 
interviews conducted by 
Richard Handler between - 
1991 and 1994. 

Schneider recounted with 
invigorating candour his de- 
velopment as an anthropolo- 
gist and his sharp views bn 
the field, his colleagues, 
friends and prwmiPB. It is a 
unique document, not only 
because of his frankness and 
confidence — on aixlving in 
Chicago he gathered that he 
was perceived as "very diffi- 
cult, aggressive, nasty, un- 
pleasant, and so forth. Which 
of course was mostly true .. 

— but because of the insight 
it casts on academic politics 
and the bathetic state of 
university and intellectual 
life. 

As an Informal history of 
postwar anthropology, it is 
Informative, witty, indiscreet, 
u ng uarded and intelligent, 
like its author. 

Stephen Nugent 

David Schneider, anthropologist, 
born November 11, 19TB; died 
November 2, 1995 


Death Notices 

BRENTNAU- Mary Patricia, on 5th 
DocttntMr 1995. paocaMljr In hoapUal. PM 
aoad 81 yaara. The dear staler of Pater. a 
devoted aunt and greal aunt Tha tun oral 
■arvKa wfH take pJeca at Manchaater Cro- 
■natortum on Tuesday 12th December 10» 
al i.30pm Family flowers only please, 
donations U SO desired 10 Tha National 
Trust All donations and inquiries to Brtdg- 
tord & Sons. 58 Chortey Hoad. Swtngn Tel 

0181 m 1228 

SOUTH. Mery, on 5ttl December . Funeral 
Honor Oak Crematorium SE4. Monday 11th 
December 1pm No flowers please. Dona- 
tion* lo Stroke Association 123 wruiecmss 
Street ECtV 84J. 


Engagements 


* HJ J a ra n and Mlae AJSJLVhugtai. 
The engagement is announced between 


best parts as Mrs Watty, the 
cook who came to the Welsh 
village with Miss Moffat 
(Sybil Thorndike). Unfortu- 
nately, she brought her 
daughter, Bessie, who se- 
duced the pit boy and almost 
prevented him from going to 
Oxford. Mrs Watty, who 
spends her afternoons off 
with the Salvation Army, con- 
fesses that she never liked her 
daughter — yet, as Harrison 
played Watty, she remained a 
sympathetic character. After 
26 years she was back in the ; 
part at the Hampstead 
Theatre Club; she still looked 
the same. 

She enjoyed several long 
runs during the heyday of the 
West End. She played Mau- 
die, the wife of Dusty Miller. 
Sergeant Air Gunner, in Rat- 
tigan's Flare Path (Apollo, 
1942). The Millers were the 
only working-class characters 
in the play; Rattigan could 
not do such people; but the 
acting of Harrison, and Leslie 
Dwyer was so true that none 
of the critics suggested they 
were unreal 

In Rattlgan's The Winslow 
Boy (Lyric, 1946) she played 
Violet, the parlour maid, a 
relatively small part But she 
had one brilliant speech in 
which she described her day 
in court. She made it memo- 
rable. At the Haymarket in 
1951, in Waters Of The Moon, 
by N C Hunter, she was the 
timid Mrs Ashworth, victim 
of the Blitz, one of the resi- 
dents at the small Devon hotel 
invaded by a family from 
"just off Grosvenor Square". 
Once again, she was acting 
with Sybil Thorndike. 

Kathleen Harrison, actress, 
bom February 23, 1892; died 
December 6, 1995 


Howard, roun^or son at Mr and Mre MA 
B«van. of Tenby. Wain, and Mala, second 
daughter of CoUumI and Mr* Georg* 


Vaughan. Ol Barrowby. Uncotnahlra 
■To place your announcement tafophoiM 
0171 611 9080 


Jackdaw 






Dancing fool 

“WALK WITH ME," John 
Travolta said. Walk with 
him? Yeah sure. Yeah right 
He didn't mean walk with 
him; he meant walk like him. 
and we all know about his 
walk, that it’s his instru- 
ment and that he owns it. 

“C'mon.'' he said. "Feel the 
music. Follow me. Walk." We 
were standing on a stage, in a 
theatre of empty seats. The 
theatre belonged to the 
Church of Scientology and in 
the hack of the room, one of 
the church's besuited min- 
ions had disappeared behind 
a tasselied curtain to pipe Ste- 
vie Wonder's Superstition 
through hidden speakers. 


Travolta stood next to me, 
tapping his toes, dapping his 
hands. Then the movement of 
his toes passed into his hips, 
and the movement of his 
hands passed into his _ 

shoulders and arms and his 
body became a medium of 
graceful connections, and he 
started walking. He didn’t go 
anywhere: he didn’t ha ve t o. 
He stayed in one place, swing- 
ing his arms, stepping on the 
beat and yet for some reason. 

I felt obliged to Mtchup. as 
though I were his kid brother, 
tagging along, out of sight. 

So I tried walking like John 
Travolta. I tried swinging my 
arms. I tried unfastening my 
hips and freeing my ass. Then 

I looked at myself and came 

to the unsettling realisation 
that my physical language 
was hopelessly and prepos- 
terously impoverished. I had 
never in my life used my walk 
for anything but the drudg- 
ery of transport, and there I 
was, trying to appropriate 
the sly, ball-swinging sauntelr- 
ofTonyManero. Well - . . 
either my balls didn't swing, 
or they <fid and they didn't 
bother telling the rest of me. 
Because although I had been 


spared the cruelty of a mir- 
ror, I didn't need one to tell 
me that there, on stage, in 
front of John Travolta, I was 
marching, I was grinning, 
and I looked like afreaking 
drum major. "Cool," Tra- 
volta said, wishfully. ’’You’re 
cool. You're the only person 
on the floor, and you’re danc- 
ing for yourself. That’s how 
you have to think. Dancing is 
acting. It's attitude." 

Then he was gone. When 
the horns goosed the chorus 
of Superstition, he sprang 
from my side and began strut- 
ting the stage, his whole body 
c hasing after his dick. That’s 
how he moves — from the 
very centre of himself. Most 
people are scattered by their 
own movement dispersed; 
Travolta is disti lled and am- 
plified. He seems, by the 
agency of motion, to grow 
Linger, and as he picked up 
speed on his circuit of the 
stage, he was positively loom- 
ing. Did I follow him? Well, 
what else could I have done? 
He was John Travolta- He 
was a movie star. I had asked 
him to give me a dancing les- 
son .. . The least I could do 
was go along— although this - 


was just the beginning, and 
what he ultimately gave me 
was a lesson in why he isa 
star and why I’m not. 

Tom Junod trips the light fan- 
tastic Kith renaissance man 
John Travo Itafor G<J. 

Waste material 

Briar and fennel and 
chincapln. 

And rue and ragweed 
everywhere. 

The field seemed sick as a 
soul with sin. 

Or dead of an old despair, 
Bom of an ancient care. 

The cricket’s cry and the lo- 
cust’s whirr. 

And the note of a bird's 
distress, 

With the rasping sound of the 
grasshopper. 

Clung to the loneliness 
Like burrs to a trailing dress. 

So sad the field, so waste the 
ground. 

So curst with an old despair, 
A woodchuck's burrow, a 
blind mole's mount 
And chipmunk’s stony lair. 
Seemed more than it could 
.hear. 


So lonely, too, so more than 
sad, 

So droning loud with bees — 

I wondered what more could 
Nature add 

To the sum of its miseries . . . 
And then — I saw the trees 

Skeletons gaunt that gnarled 
the place, 

Twisted and tom they rose — 
The tortured trees of a per- 
ished race 

Of monsters no mortal knows. 
They startled the mind’s 
repose. 

From Waste Land by Madison 
Cawein, published in 1913. 
eight years before TS Eliot 's 
poem The Waste Land. Cawein 
was " too well known to need 
any introduction" at the time. 
Thirteen similarities have 
been noted between the two: El- 
iot's “a handful of dust", fbr 
example, echoes Cawein 's “ a 
breath of dust". Eliot was keen 
on playing games, describing 
his notes to The Waste Land as 
"bogus scholarship ' 'and defin- 
ing “poetic originality" as " as- 
sembling the most disparate 
and unlikely material”. Un- 
earthed for the Times Literary 
Supplement by Robert Ian 
Scott. 


Baby boom! 

AS THE cuckoo chirps [mid- 
night] on December 31, 1995. a 
new and strange pall will de- 
scend somewhere in these 
United States. The original 
baby boomer will have 
turned 50. Not 500 years, but a 
mere five decades of 
brotherly love, democracy, 
and peace. And what will 
there be to show for it? The 
best answer is: Don’t Ask ... I 



Uma . . . Vanity Fair 


recently went to speak at a 
university. My host was an 
exact contemporary of mine 
and a good fellow. “I think the 
students hate me." he said. 
"They look at me and think. 
Here is one of those guys who 
had it all their own way in 
1968: sex, dope, revolution — 
the lot. And what has he left 
us? Political correctness and 
safe sex" . . .The post-1945 
generation has been, at least 
until recently, free of the fear 
of un treatable disease and 
mass unemployment It more 
or less grew up knowing that 
sex and procreation could be 
easily separated . , . Car 
ownership and cheap gas 
were rights, not privileges. 
Anybody who could read 
without moving his lips (and 
some who could not} could 
and did go to college... So 
where did it all go? A charac- 
ter in David Lodge's new 
novel. Therapy, adds up ail 
his reasons to be satisfied 
and fulfilled and superior: 
good job, fine income, proper 
marriage, relevant number of 
kids, and all thereat of it 
Then he writes down his dis- 
contents. These begin with 
“Feel unhappy most of the 


time" and, alter a long and 
thoughfol pause, “Pain in 
knee’’ . . . Ralph Whitehead, a 
demographer at the Universi- 
ty ofMassachusetts, has 
made a special study of the 
species and says, “If there's 
one thing that has come 
through in all the interviews 
and focus groups Pve done 
with boomers, it’s that these 
people have big egos but weak 
identities . . . The typical 
baby-boomer is like a balloon 
stretched very tight The air 
is the big ego, and the thin, 
tigtiy stretched rubber is the 
identity. One pinprick and 
you’re gone.” 

Christopher Hitchens ponders 
the fate of the poor old baby- 
boomers for Vanity Fair. 
Beginning next month, one 
baby-boomer will turn 50 every 
seven and a half seconds. Mr 
Hitchens was bom in 1949. 

Jackdaw wants your jewels. E- 
mail jackdaw^pgua rdlan- 
.co.uk.; fax 0171-713 4366; Jack- 
daw. The Guardian. 119 
Farringdon Road. London 
EC1R3ER- 
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Grandchildren’s overtures spurned as family rallies behind 


matriarch in vote on Moores empire | Notebook 
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Littlewoods vetoes bids 


T HE wealthy Moores 
family closed ranks 
yesterday to protect 
□ . ^dependence of 
nrJ „ . Britain's bic^est 




behS^ Sharehc,,ders rallied 

Gran?,.?* matriarch - Lady 

orantchester. to pledge 

nearly 80 per cent of thefr 
^res against takeover P T? 
Pg«Js which had been rham- 
B 5 ®J. b V ^year-old Dona- 
Aiivie l00res and her brother 

firSi r 8ra i ldchadre n of the 
firm s founder. 

rtJS v°te on the future of 
the mail order and pools firm 
was taken at an extraordi- 
nary general meeting held at 
us Liverpool headquarters 
alter two rival takeover offers 
were launched. 

It is understood that the 
mail order firm, Argos, is one 
of several other companies 
looking at the option of bid- 
ding Tor Littlewoods. Ham- 
burg-based Otto, Europe's big- 
gest mail order firm, has »ian 
shown interest 
The Orst known bid is 
being assembled by Barry 
Dale, a former chief executive 
who is supported by a group 
of city venture capitalists, 
under the name Bidco. 

Mr Dale last night pledged 
to continue with his bid. “I 
am not altogether surprised 
by the decision but I re main 
interested.*' he told BBC 
Radio Five Live. 

"The pressure is now on be- 
cause of the lack of progress 
within the group's trading ac- 
tivities. If it cannot improve, 
pressure will get higher. 
Without fairly radical 
changes. Littlewoods won't be 
in satisfactory’ commercial 
shape in the future." • •• 

Uncertainty surrounding 
the future of Littlewoods — 
founded by Sir John Moores 
in 1923 — intensified after Sir 
David Alliance's mail order 
firm, N Brown, and the Ice- 
land frozen food combine 
pitched in with a rival offer 
this week. 

The consortium's reaction 
last night was that it would 
welcome any reconsideration 
of its proposals after 
Littlewoods’ board had 
reviewed its options. 

Although Ms Moores had 
been urging family members 
to consider bids, they voted 
"overwhelmingly" against 
any proposal for the company 
to be taken over. More than 80 
per cent of the shares, held by 
32 family members, voted 
against the first resolution 
which asked whether they 
would consider the bid from 
Mr Dale. Almost the same pro- 
portion then voted against a 
second resolution which 
asked them whether they' 
would consider any takeover. 



Still lording it 
after 47 years 



Edited by 
Alex Brummer 


Breathing space for family at war . . . after yesterday’s meeting at the firm’s Liverpool HQ but trading problems still have to be addressed photograph- don mcphee 


Leonard van Geest, the 
chairman, was greeted with a 
chorus of cheers as he an- 
nounced the verdict to a gath- 
ering of 90 senior managers 
just before they sat down to 
their annual- Christinas din- 



influence: Lady Grantchester 


ner. Mr van Geest later in- 
sisted that the verdict of the 
meeting now gave 
Littlewoods breathing space 
to decide its future. He con- 
ceded that the structure of the 


company was under '’active 
review”. 

The company’s financial 
advisers would now seek a 
legal “standstill” agreement 
to prevent either bidder from 
putting In another takeover 
offer for up to a year. 

Mr van Geest last night 
urged other potential bidders 
to recognise the wishes of 
shareholders. 

Mr van Geest insisted that 
yesterday's EGM had been 
"amicable" despite behind- 
the-scenes attempts by Ms 
Moores to force the vote on 
takeovers. It is understood 
that she had secured the sup- 
port of her father, Peter 
Moores, son of the business’s 
founder. But her overtures 
had made little impression on 
other fhmlly members, who 
are thought to be greatly in- 
fluenced by Lady Grantches- 
ter. the daughter of Sir John. 

Mr van Geest insisted that 
the EGM had concentrated on 
the vote and had not dis- 
cussed other strategic issues. 
Everything was under consid- 
eration, including the possi- 
bility of a partial stock mar- 
ket share flotation. This has 
been described as the best 
way forward for the company 
by its financial advisers. 


Liverpool’s own Dynasty 
sweeps on to next episode 


Martyn ffalsaK 


B! 


KOOKSIDE it was not. 
As shareholders ar- 
rived at Littlewoods’ 
12-storey glass tower head- 
quarters in Liverpool for 
yesterday's extraordinary 
general meeting, their long- 
running corporate soap 
opera had already been re- 
named. "Liverpool’s own 
Dynasty," quipped a local 
university professor. 

Donatella, grand-daugh- 
ter of company founder 
John Moores, was the only 
visible star. Her sweep of 
dark hair and leopard-skin 
coat flared between a 
chauffeur-driven Jaguar 
and the plate-glass doors. 

There was a fleeting 
flurry of companions and 
bags and a word of thanks 
to tbe driver. A glide past 
the Christmas tree, up the 
marble stairs and a left 


turn through the computer- 
ised security system into 
one of the retail division’s 
meeting rooms. 

Other leading players at 
Britain's largest family- 
owned company preferred 
more discreet entrances, 
particularly the one from 
the underground car park, 
and arrivals before first 
light. 

A board meeting, of be- 
tween 12 and is people, 
began at Sam. The extraor- 
dinary general meeting 
started about 11.30am with 
16 of the 32 family share- 
holders and professional 
advisers. By then it was 
snowing. 

In 17 lines of resolutions 
lay the future of the 72- 
year-old business empire 
and of 25,000 employees, 
whose endeavours pro- 
duced a £2.73 billion turn- 
over and a pre-tax profit of 
£116 million in 1994. 


The sources of 
Littlewoods* wealth range 
from the world's largest 
football pools to stores In 
Russia and India, from 6.5 
million catalogue custom- 
ers to a stake in US-style 
warehouse clubs. 

By 12.15 the egm was 
over and an hour later it 
was time for the rest of the 
world. The books remained 
closed. Bidco was rebuffed 
— and the others. 

“Back to business." com- 
pany chairman Leonard 
van Geest told the media. 
The meeting was "very am- 
icable”. Relief? Bill Hunt- 
ley, chief executive, 
thought long and hard: 
“It's too strong a word, 
‘relief*. It's pleasing." 

Upstairs the board meet- 
ing continued. Donatella 
was seen leaving in the 
back of a BMW. Dynasty 
moves on to the next 
episode. 


T HE succession of one 
Lord Wolfson. David, for 
another Leonard (his 
cousin) at Great Universal 
Stores is about as smooth as 
is likely to happen. There are 
no mumblings as there have 
been at Hanson, Forte and 
GEC about the sustainability 
of dynasties nor any open 
warfare of the kind papered 
over by the Moores descen- 
dants in Liverpool yesterday. 

There are in the case of 
GUS. critical differences 
First, the new chairman. Lord 
David Wolfson of Sunning 
dale, having worked at GUS 
in the 1970s has cemented his 
reputation as a retailer as the 
chairman of Next during 
recovery phase which saw the 
company’s shares climb from 
a low of lop to 440p. Second, it 
is difficult to argue with the 
instincts of a dynasty which 
has steered the company 
through 47 years of uninter- 
rupted profits growth and ap- 
pears set for year 48 on the 
basis of above-expectation 
earnings in the first half of 
tbe current year. 

With the new chairman's 
arrival, there will no doubt be 
much talk of de-merging, un- 
locking assets and spending 
the £1 billion cash mountain, 
among analysts. There has 
even been speculation that 
David Wolfcon will seek to 
bring the GUS and Next fran- 
chises together. All of this is 
rather fanciful. GUS has gone 
some way to reorganising it 
self. In the 1980s, it disposed of 
much of its retailing, just 
retaining tbe quality Burber- 
rys and Scotch House brands: 
one of the few upmarket retail 
ers (look at what has happened 
to Aspreys and Lillywhites) to 
remain In UK hands. It also 
remains a master at running 
mail order businesses and 
plans to push the frontiers of 
the new Europe. 

Some might argue that mail 
order, especially of tbe kind 
deployed by GUS. is a less al- 
luring business in the age of 
out-of-town shopping. Not a bit 
of it In an age of working 
mothers it provides ideal ac- 
cess. And if someone at GUS 
can combine its pages with the 
multimedia technology of tele- 
vision shopping and the Inter- 
net GUS the old campaigner 
may have more decades of 
profits growth to come. 


Eddie’s job 


Governor and CBI split on rates 


Larry Elliott 

and Richard Thomas 


T HE Governor of the 
Bank of England. Eddte 
George, and the Confed- 
eration o? British 
dashed over 

vesterday amid speculation 

that the Chancellor wiilord^ 
a cut tn borrowing costs next 


week. 
Despite 


Despite the best trading 
conditions for shops and 
since the spring, tiiE 
fwov^s* Organisation 

called for an immediate cut in 

^ were a politician .1 
would do it without delay' . 

caid Alastair Eperon, dhair 


a modest and sustainable cut 
in interest rates we are not 
going to see the revival in 
consumer spending that the 
Chancellor is looking for”. 

However, Mr George made 
it clear yesterday that he will 
oppose lower base rates at 
Wednesday's monthly mone- 
tary meeting with Kenneth 
Clarke. 

Giving evidence to the 
backbench Treasury and 
Civil Service Committee, the 
Governor hinted heavily that 
he was set to advise against 
any easing of monetary pol- 
icy. “The Bank's November 
inflation report showed that 
our central best guess was 
that we are still not on course 
to hit the inflation target”. 

Higher wage settlements, 
strong growth in the money 


supply and a weaker pound 
could all pose a threat to the 
goal of low inflation. Mr 
George warned. "I would 
have to say that the uncer- 
tainty is as great now as I can 
remember for some time," he 
said. 

In a bullish performance, 
the Governor said Mr 
Clarke’s decision to ignore 
Bank advice to raise rates in 
the spring had dented the 
Government’s credibility on 
the financial markets and 
weakened the pound — al- 
though he admitted the imme- 
diate outcome had been 
favourable. 

. "There was a happy out- 
come in file short-term. But to 
take risks consistently on 
that side . . .carries a cost” 
Dealers were not yet con- 


vinced. that the Government 
had the necessary political de- 
termination to carry through 
its 2.5 per cent inflation 
target 

At next week's meeting, Mr 
George may well cite the 
CBI’s latest quarterly survey, 
in which 50 per cent of 
retailers said sales volumes 
were up on November 1994. 
while only 27 per cent said 
they were lower. The balance 
between the two — 23 per cent 
— compared with 16 per cent 
in October and was tbe stron- 
gest since the 25 per cent 
notched up in April. 

Stores still reported that 
business was below average 
for the time of year, and are 
cautious about both Increas- 
ing investment and taking on 
more staff. 


for chartered status 

• rote of Public Finance and Ac- j Wont, said: “This ftxUy vindi- 
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Turin magistrates request Fiat 
executives be sent to trial 


John Glover in Milan 


T URIN magistrates have 
asked for Cesare Romiti, 
the chief executive and man- 
aging director of Fiat, to be 
sent for trial on charges of 
issuing false company infor- 
mation, tax fraud and bribing 
political parties. 

Similar requests have been 
made for Francesco Paolo 
Mattioli, the group finance di- 
rector, accused of issuing 
false company information 
and illegal political financing, 
and for another executive Cle- 
men te Signorini, who is 
accused of tax fraud. A judge 
must now rule whether there 
is sufficient evidence to put 
the three on trial. 

Vittorio Chiusano, the law- 


yer who is acting for both Mr 
Romiti and Mr Mattioli. said 
that the investigators are 
repeating charges already dis- 
missed by three Some courts, 
including the Court of Cassa- 
tion. the highest of the coun- 
try's appeal courts. 

“The request is ille gitima te 
Romiti has already been ac- 
quitted three times on these 
charg e s. The law says he can’t 
be tried again on the same 
counts," he said. 

The offences are alleged to 
have taken place from the 
mid-1980s, when Italy's 
Socialist Party was at the 
height of its power, to 1992, 
when the "Mani Pulile’’ 
(Clean Hands) investigation 
began to lay bare the corrupt 
relations between Italian poli- 
ticians and big business. 


H UMILITY is not a qual- 
ity for which central 
bankers are renowned. 
But even by their standards, 
the stance of the Governor of 
the Bank of England. Eddie 
George, in front of the Trea- 
sury select committee, was 
tough. 

Mr George declined to take 
an opportunity to admit his 
advice to the Chancellor in 
the spring to raise base rates 
had been proved wrong by the 


sharp subsequent economic 
slowdown. Far from it Mr 
Clarke was mistaken to 
Ignore the Bank, and the cred- 
ibility of the Government’s 
monetary policy has suffered 
as a result 

Indeed, the only thing 
which prevented a slump in 
the value of the pound in the 
wake of the Chancellor's care- 
free decision was — in the 
Governor's world-view — a 
revival in the fortunes of the 
dollar. The outcome was a 
“fortunate" one for the Chan- 
cellor. he told MPs. 

In fact, as hard-pressed 
businessmen everywhere will 
testify, Mr Clarke was right to 
resist Bank pressure for 
dearer borrowing. The Gover- 
nor may not be, coining a 
phrase of one Labour commit- 
tee, an “inflation nutter” — 
but he may have been over- 
cautious, worrying more 
about his reputation in the 
salons of Basle than sustain- 
ing growth at home. 

Undeterred by the criti- 
cism. Mr George fired off a 
warning shot against any 
loosening of policy now — 
dropping heavy hints that he 
will oppose a rate cut when he 
meets Mr Clarke next week. 
He thinks inflation could pick 
up as wage-negotiators grow 
in confidence and consumer 
confidence seeps back. 

The latest CBI survey gives 
some support to the Bank’s 
fears, suggesting retailers are 
enjoying a bumper pre-Christ- 
mas season. The most gloomy 
predictions of massive de- 
stocking in manufacturing 
have yet to be realised al- 
though the long decline in 
leading indicators is a con- 
cern. Moreover, the Trea- 
sury's adamantly held view 
that the economy can expand 
rapidly next year without cut- 
ting base rates does look over 
optimistic. 

However, it is not the Gov- 
ernor's job to dig the Chancel- 
lor out of a hole. His mandate 
is to bring inflation down to 
2.5 per cent or below. With 
the economy slowing, the bal- 
ance of probabilities is shift- 
ing in that direction: but Mr 
George may prefer to wait be- 
fore risking the Bank's credi- 
bility again. 


. Alan’s, too 


I T IS not just in tbe UK that 
the interest rate debate is 
reaching an end of year 
peak. In the United States 
there has been a strong rally 
in government bonds, tempo- 
rarily bringing the bench- 
mark yield below 6 per cent 
on confidence that inflation is 
well under control mid that 
President Clinton can deliver 
a balanced budget early next 
century. 

As expected, the President 
has now unveiled his bal- 
anced budget plans — includ- 
ing a $4 billion extra corpo- 
rate tax increase (to S25 
billion) and a $46 billion 
reduction in welfare pay- 
ments — meeting some 
Republican demands and set- 
ting the scene for a possible 
compromise. Enough in feet 
to keep tbe dollar reasonably 
firm on the foreign exchanges. 

But not enough to reassure 
Alan Greenspan at the Fed- 
eral Reserve who, like our 
own Governor, is sitting on 
his hands until he is more 
sure inflation is dormant 


GUS ends record era but 
does not remain peerless 


Roger Cowe 


Sarah Byh 
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roimtancy (CW 
Chartered Institute of kton- 
ageSint Accountants (Cima) 
hfvebeen told they. too. will 
eat the go-ahead very soon. 
The Privy Council decision 
will affect about 270,000 ac- 
countants. „ , 

Until now. although aU six 
todies are chartered insti- 
tutes. only three have been 
able to use the name m their 
members’ titles. The Institute 
of Chartered Accountants in 
England and Wales, in partic- 
ular. has Jealously guarded 

^Acca said yesterday that 
the Privy Council had no ob- 

tody with a royal charter 

using the word "chartered 
in its member designation. 
Peter Langerd. deputy pres- 


loom, bOiu. .iwa ivuxy »ujui- 

cates Acca's view that it is in 
the public interest to allow all 
professionally qualified ac- 
I countants to describe them- 
selves as chartered." 

• Thousands cf unqualified 
and inexperienced tax advi- 
sers may wreak havoc when 
self-assessment is introduced 
next year, writes ion Wylie. 

The claim comes in a report 
published yesterday by the 
charity TaxAid and spon- 
sored by the Inland Revenue 
Staff Federation. The report 
calls for regulation' of the title 
“tax adviser”. 

Sue Green of Bristol Univer- 
sity, who wrote the report, 
said that there was already 
evidence of an increase in neg- 
ligent, incompetent and dis- 
honest conduct among 


advisers. 


Ashanti digs in as leading gold producer 


Dan Atkinson 


SHANTL the Ghanaian 
mine whose history 
stretches back to the phar- 
oahs, moved yesterday to con- 
solidate its position as one of 
the world’s leading bullion 
producers with an £80 million 
agreed bid for Cluff 
Resources, the one-time oil 
explorer turned African 


•miner . 


“We are going out with 
sharpened teeth," Ashanti 
chief executive Sam Jonah 
warned other takeover 
targets. 

The deal will give Ashanti 
control of duff's Zimbabwean 
and Tanzanian operations, as 
well as its assets in Ghana. 
Cluff chairman Aigy Cluff is 
currently negotiating to stay 


on and work for the merged 
group. 

Should the takeover — al- 
ready backed by Hong Kong 
trading house and Orange 
telephone-company owner 
Hutchison Whampoa, holder 
of 26.6 per cent of Cluff — go 
through, Ashanti will easily 
be Africa’s biggest gold miner 
outside South Africa. 

But. depending on the num- 
ber of shareholders taking up 
tile l-for-12 share alternative 
to the KHp-a-share cash offer, 
it could, weaken Ashanti's 
links with both of its major 
shareholders, the trading 
group Lonrho, holder of 41 
per cent and the government 
of Ghana, with 2&8 per cent 

Until last year, the govern- 
ment stake was 55 per cent of 
which about half was floated. 
Now, effectively privatised. 


Ashanti is "in a rather ac- 
quisitive mood", said Mr Jo- 
nah yesterday. 

Roger Chaplin, gold analyst 
with T. Hoare & Co., thought 
the deal looked good for 
Ashanti. There would, he 
said, be some head office and 
account department over- 
heads to be saved in Ghana, 
where CJuff has its 50,000 ozs- 
a-year Ayanfuri gold mine. 

Elsewhere, Cluff has 79.9 
per cent of the 90,000 ozs a 
year Freda Rebecca mines in 
Zimbabwe and holds rights in 
the Geita goldfield in Tanza- 
nia amounting to proven 
near-surface reserves of 
500,000 ozs. 

The Geita field was a major 
mining operation between 
1938 and 1966. at which point 
political factors forced its 
closure. 


T HE king is dead, long live 
the king. Lord Wolfson, 
chairman of the mail order 
group Great Universal Stores, 
is not dead but GUS an- 
nounced yesterday that he is 
retiring. The company, which 
leads the mail order industry 
with Kays and Marshall Ward 
catalogues as well as owning 
Burberrys and Scotch House, 
also named his successor — 
Lord Wolfson. 

Idiosyncratic though the 
company Is, it has not gone 
mad. The first Lord Wolfson 
(Leonard) is of Marylebone 
and will be 69 when he retires 
next year. His 60-year -old suc- 
cessor and cousin, David, is 
Lord Woteson of Sunningdale, 
who also announced yester- 
day that his chairmanship of 
retailer Next will become 
non-executive. 

The two men are the sons of 


GUS founder Isaac Wolfcon 
and his brother Charles. 

This is a momentous occa- 
sion because Lord Leonard 
has been a director of the 
company since 1952, before 
Everest was conquered, be- 
fore the Queen was crowned, 
before ITV was invented. Not 1 
only does that' maka him the 
longest-serving director of 
any big public company, but 
during that period GUS also, 
uniquely, increased profits 
every year. 

The group continued that 
tradition yesterday, reporting 
a 5 per cent rise in pre-tax 
profit to £237 million, which 
is 27 times the surplus de- 
clared when Lord Leonard 
joined toe board. 

His impending departure is 
also momentous because it 
threatens to disturb the tran- 
quillity of a group which has 
monotonously churned out 
profits with as little fuss and 
publicity as possible. 


TOUflIST RATES — BANK SELLS 


Australia 2-02 
Austria 15.06 
Belgium 44.25 
Canada Z05 
Cyprus 0.69 
Denmark 8.36 
Finland 6.58 


Supplied by NatWeot 
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F ranee 7.40 Italy 2,410 Singapore 2.13 

Germany 2.1500 Malta 0.5350 South Africa 548 

Greece 360.00 Netherlands 2.4250 Spain 183.00 

Hong Kong 11 72 New Zealand 2.3250 Sweden 1040 
India 53 64 Norway 3.54 Switzerland 1.7350 

Ireland 0MQ0 Portugal 227.00 Turkey 81.835 

Israel 4.76 Saudi Arabia 5.75 USA 1.5075 

Bmh i dtdutMng ftnffao rupee and Israeli atmK&i. 
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£550m claim alleges Bank of England’s regulatory failure was deliberate breach of law. CHARLES RAW reports 



O N AN autumn day 
in 1983, Stuart 
Lynas. of the 
Bank of England’s 
banking supervi- 
sion department, wrote a 
memorandum concerning the 
Bank of Credit and Commerce 
International, which was to 
collapse nearly eight years 
later amid recriminations 
over the failure of regulatory 
authorities around the world 
to protect depositors. 

Mr Lynas bluntly stated 
that the Bank's supervisory 
approach was deficient 
His paper of October 19, 
1983 has been quoted in a 
case, now drawing to a close 
in the Commercial Court, 
which could have more signif- 
icant consequences for the 
Bank’s role as a supervisor 
than the collapse of Barings. 

The case is brought by 
some 6,000 depositors of BCC1 
who have been marshalled by 
the liquidators of the h ank, it 
is based on the little-used 
ground that the Bank of Eng- 
land was guilty of "misfea- 
sance in public office”. Essen- 
tially the claim is that the 
Bank deliberately broke the 
law. The amount at issue is 
some £550 million. 

The hearing, which has 
lasted 12 days before Mr Jus- 
tice Clarke, is confined to 
points of law — essentially 
whether the Bank can be sued 
for misfeasance. The plain- 


"Under the Bulking Act the primary 
responsibility for BCC1 appears to rest with us. 
® ur present supervisory approach is. . . 
deficient In the following respects: 

1 . We have an inadequate understanding of 
uttfrnate ownership and control; 

2. We have neglected to satisfy ourselves with 
regard to the capital adequacy of BCCI SA; 

3. We have restricted our supervision to the 
UK region only. 

Short of revoking BCCI’s licence, which 
would be difficult given that we have licensed 
them up to now, the alternative solution 
seems to be to call for incorporation In the UK.’ 

Stuart Lynas, Bank of England, October 1 983 

tiffs also claim that the ft*nir 
was in breach of European 
Union law. The Rank denies 
legal liability on both fronts. 

For the purpose of this 
hearing, the accuracy of the 
allegations made by the plain- 
tiffs has been assumed — . al- 
though the Bank win defend 
the action vigorously should 
it go to a full trial. No provi- 
sion has been made in the 
Bank’s accounts for any po- 
tential liability. 

Sir Patrick Neill QC. for the 
plaintiffs, did outline some of 
the evidence and charges — 
despite objections by Nicho- 
las Stadlen QC, for the Rank, 
to the Inclusion, in the writ- 
ten outline arg ument pre- 
sented to the Judge, of a 
“lengthy exposition and com- 


mentary on the alleged merits 
of their factual claims”. 

The plaintiff rely to a large 
extent on the Bingham in- 
quiry into the supervision of 
BCCI, set up in July 1991 after 
the authorities closed the 
bank. The Bingham report 
published in October 1992, 
criticised aspects of the 
Bank's conduct but its lan- 
guage was more muted than 
the plaintiffs statement of 

claim 

For example, one of the 
principal allegations is that 
the Bank “knowingly, delib- 
erately contrary to the statu- 
tory scheme and hence in bad 
faith . . . granted BCCI SA a 
full licence when, as the Rank 
knew.” the criteria of the 1979 
Banking Act were not ful- 


filled. It had failed to revoke 
the licence or take remedial 
steps out of “improper mo- 
tives". 

These alleged motives, 
which are not admitted, were 
summarised by the Bank’s 
counsel as: 

□ Bureacratic lethargy lead- 
ing to undue reliance on the 
IML [the Luxembourg Mone- 
tary Institute!; 

□ Rigid adherence to a gen- 
eral policy predisposed 
against closing down 
apparently thriving 
businesses; 

□ Avoiding the diplomatic 
and political consequences of 
refustogto license or refusing 
to revoke the authorisation of 
BCCI SA, 

While most If not all, of the 
key documents relied upon by 
the plaintiffs were available 
to Bingham, its published 


report did not include their 
full contents. Appendices to 
Bingham. Including a more 
detailed history of the role of 
the Bank of England, were not 
published because they were 
“subject to statutory restric- 
tions on disclosure, some of it 
sensitive for other reasons 
and some of it subject to a 
high security classification”. 

The Lynas note was only 
briefly alluded to in Bingham 


and its author, who still, 
works at the Batik of England, 
was not named. 

BCCI was calling itself a 


bank when, according to sec- 
tion 36 of the Banking Act, it 
should not have been. Mr 
Lynas was equally blunt 
about this: “The problem 
with regard to section 36 con- 
traventions is more difficult, 
particularly with regard to 
branches of SA, to which 
there seems no practicable al- 
ternative to turning a blind 
eye." 



‘Present 

arrangements are 
wholly 

unsatisfact or y. It Is 
not therefore 
considered an option 
to sit back and do 
nothing 1 

Brian Gent, Bank of 
England, July 1983 


Mr Lynas at that' time 
worked under Brian Gent 
(now deceasedVa deputy head 
of banking supervision. Mr 
Gent wrote a number of mem- 
orandums about BCCI. which 
were referred to In the Bing- 
ham repent, but not quoted in 
Axil, and are relied on by the 
plaintiffs. 

As early as June 1982 he 
wrote that it was “something 
of a fiction” that BCCFs head 
office was in Luxembourg, 
when the Bank knew its trea- 
sury operation was conducted 
from London. 

And in July 1983: “Present 
arrangements are wholly un- 
satisfactory. -It is hot there- 
fore considered an option to 
sit back and do nothing. This 
leaves two basic choices: (a) 
to try to have BCCI closed 
down either worldwide or 
just the UK region; (b) to ar- 
range for its supervision on a 
satisfactory basis." 

After one more day’s hear- 
ing later this month, Mr Jus- 
tice Clarke will retire to write 
his judgment. Either side 
nniiiri rtipn ta ke the issue to 
appeal 

Eventually, the case could 
lead to the fiill facts of the 
Bank’s role in the supervision 
of BCCI coming before the 
courts — and thus the public. 
Charles Saw . is author of The 
Moneychangers, an investiga- 
tion into the collapse qf Banco 
Ambrosiano 


ING chief says 
Barings could 
reopen Far East 
trading next year 


fat Kkig and Kfcfanl Thomas 


ING, the Dutch insurance 
| ATirt honking conglomer- 
ate, said yesterdaythai in- 
come from Barings, the 
crashed merchant bank it . 
bought for £1 earlier this - . 
year, had been “a bit less 
than expected”. . . 

Chairman Aad Jacobs 
was commenting on reports 
that Baiings was set to 
break even this year but in- 
sisted that Barings had still 
been a “fantastic deal”. - 

He said the bank could 
reopen Barings derivatives 
trading operationsin Sin- 
gapore and Japan sometime 
next year after belngahut 
since Barings Collapsed in 
February in the wake of a 
series of reckless deriva- 
tives deals by trader Nick 
Leeson. 

Mr Jacobs saidXNG had 
expected Barings to break 
even in 1995 in cashflow 
terms, covering the cost of 
the £660 million worth of 
debt the bank took on when 
it bought Barings, but said 



thiswas now likely to be 
achieved next year. . . 

•ING. which last month - 
unveiled a 16 percent jump 
in nine month pre-tax prof- 
its to £1JL billion, is still 
meeting monthly salaries 
and costs associated .with 
the Japan and Singapore de- 
rivatives operations, esti- - 
mated to be £S million. - 

Meanwhile, the influen- 
tial Treasury select commit- 
tee yesterday warned Bank 
of England governor, Eddie 
George, that it was investi- 
gating differences between 
the Board of Banking 
Supervision's report on the 
Barjougscollapseandthatof 
the Singapore authorities. 

The BBS report accused ' 
senior Barings manage- 
ment of failing to establish 
adequate controls, while 
the Singapore authorities 
concluded there badbeen a 
cover-up. Committee chair- 
man, Sir Tom Arnold, said: 
“This tea far cry from blam- 
ing the debacle on the activi- 
ties of one rogue trader.” 


Sharp-looking 
Compass to sell 
health division 


C OMPASS, the UK’s big- 
gest contract caterer, 
yesterday said it antici- 
pated finding a buyer for 
its healthcare division by 
the end of the year, writes 
lan King. Compass values 
the business at £135 million 
and is expected by analysts 
to sell it for £175 mflH nn- 
£200 million. 

But chief executive Fran- 
cis Mackay (pictured left 
with finance director Roger 
Matthews) declined to say 
whether Compass was pre- 
paring to sell the division 
— which comprises 15 pri- 
vate hospitals and two 
nursing homes — to its 
management. He added, 
however, that a sale would 
“quite probably” be con- 
firmed by Christmas. 

Mr Mackay’s comments 
came as he announced a 
31 per cent jump in ftill- 
year pre-tax profits to 
£73-2 million. 

Describing the results as 
“excellent", Mr Mackay 
said Compass was now fo- 
cusing on its catering activ- 
ities, and health care no 
longer provided a strategic 
fit with the rest of the 
group. The shares closed up 
4 Tip at 450 ‘zip. 

PHOTOGRAPH: DAVID MANSELL 
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INSTRUMENTS FOR PROFESSIONALS 


GEC succession issue 
on hold in cold climate 


Outlook 


Roger Cowe 


L ORD Weinstock still 
reigns at GEC, although 
the succession issue will 
continue to rumble until the 
promised solution emerges in 
the spring. The electrical 
group was saying nothing 
about the process or the candi- 
dates to succeed the long-serv- 
ing managing director yester- 
day as it published results for 
die half year to the end of 
September which showed most 
of its markets remain tough. 

Profits increased to £402 mil- 
lion, thanks partly to this 
year's acquisition of the VSEL 
shipyard but also to a robust 
performance from telecoms 
and the videojet printing busi- 
ness. But the biggest number 
yesterday was for outstanding 
orders, which rose to a record 
£13.7 bfliion. up by almost £2 
billion from the level at this 
time last year, and not only be- 
cause ofVSEL’s inclusion. 

The figure was further 
boosted yesterday by a £100 
million military satellite Brit- 
ish government order. This 
will be the third Skynet satel- 
lite and will be made by Ma- 
tra Marconi, the joint venture 
with the French company Ma- 
tra-Hachette. 

Finance director David 
Newlands — who has been 
tipped as one of the internal 
candidates to take over from 
Lord Weinstock — said the te- 
lecoms business had done 
particularly well In export 
markets. “Trading around toe 
world has not been too easy”, 
be commented. “But we have 
done very well with trans- 
mission products. Exports 
have been good generally, but 
especially in toe Far East.” 
Telecoms, the GPT joint 
venture with Siemens. Ilfted- 
profit from £54 million to £62 


million as a result of toe 
surge in exports, which were 
51 per cent higher than in the 
first half of last year. 

A bigger proportional in- 
crease came from the printing 
division, despite continued 
difficulties at the AB Dick tra- 
ditional litho printing opera- 
tion. which made a loss. GEC 
had much greater success 
with Videojet, which makes 
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printing equipment for 
bottles, wire and similar un- 
even surfaces. This business 
originated from AB Dick. 
Sales were up by almost a 
fifth and profit by 31 per cent 
Back at AB Dick, new man- 
agement will try to solve the 
problem of poor demand for 
the old technology. 


Marconi’s defence and 
other electronic systems busi- 
ness remains the biggest 
profit contributor, and indeed 
the only one which is wholly 
owned by GEC following the 
rash of joint ventures which 
transformed the group at the 
turn of the decade. 

Sales here edged ahead to 
£1.2 billion, while profits did 
likewise to reach £80 million. 
GEC said profits were held 
back by heavy development 
costs. 

The power systems joint 
venture with Als thorn actu- 
ally reported a lower profit 
than last time despite sales 
being higher. Intense compe- 
tition has kept prices down, 
thus compressing profit 
mar gins 

The order book was also 
slightly lower, at £6.2 billion, 
but Mr Newlands pointed out 
that train orders have been 
particularly strong. 

As so often at GEC. the larg- 
est contribution to profits 
came from the group’s cash 
rather than from its manufac- 
turing activities. The cash 
pile fell slightly during the six 
months because or the net 
£280 million paid out for 
VSEL and other acquisitions, 
and capital expenditure of 
£147 million. But it yielded 
£83 million income, an in- 
crease of 19 per cent on last 
year. 

The biggest challenge fee- 
ing chairman Lord Prior is 
Lord Weinstock’s promise 
two years ago that the succes- 
sion would be sorted out next 
year, when he will be 72. GEC 
is seen ploughing on steadily 
towards the £1 billion profit 
mark in a couple of years’ 
time, but while there have 
been many criticisms of Lord 
Weinstock’s 32-year reign, 
there are Just as many wor- 
ries about how a successor 
will step into his shoes, even 
though it now seems clear 
that it will not be his son 
Simon. 


Economic 
sluggishness 
hits Japan’s 
surpluses 


Kevin Rafferty in Tokyo 


J APAN’S ministry of fi- 
nance yesterday an- 
nounced toe steepest monthly 
fell for five years in the coun- 
try’s trade and current ac- 
count surpluses, boosting 
hopes that international fric- 
tions may be easing. But 
sceptical economists attrib- 
uted toe declines to sluggish 
economies in both Japan and 
toe US. 

The figures showed a 52 per 
cent fell in the current ac- 
count surplus in October to 
$4.31 billion (£&8 billion) and 
in the trade account by 32.7 
per cent to $7.55 billion. The 
reasons for the declines were 
a big rise in imports as com- 
panies try to get cheaper sup- 
plies, and increasing overseas 
travel by Japanese citizens. 

A finance ministry official 
expressed confidence that 
“the shrinking trend in toe 
current account surplus will 
continue”. 

Tod Wood of Baring Securi- 
ties said: “The diminishing 
pace of economic expansion 
in toe US and Asia are work- 
ing, together with Japan's ris- 
ing propensity to import to 
significantly reduce Japan's 
surplus.” 

On the credit side of Ja- 
pan’s relations with the US. 
the higher yen has helped 
boost foreign car sales, which 
are likely to reach a record 10 
per cent of the total this year. 

But most benefit from the 
18 per cent rise in imports has 
gone to Japan's neighbouring 
Asian countries, rather than 
the US which has renewed its 
criticisms of the slow pace of 
economic deregulation. 

A key Japanese advisory 
panel yesterday agreed that 
deregulation is important if 
Japan is to grow, and sug- 
gested that Nippon Telegraph 
and Telephone, the world’s 
largest company, should be 
broken up. 


News in brief 


Unigate paves way 
for shopping spree 

UNIGATE te expected to go shopping for food and distribution 
companies after raising £299 million from the sale of its 29 per 
cent stake in Nutricia, the Dutch babyfood maker. The British 
food manufacturer offloaded its stake through a global offering 
— announced last month — which met with favourable re- 
sponses from international institutional investors and those in 
the Netherlands. 

Unlgate valued the Nutricia stake at £72.5 million in its 
books. It decided to sell because the yield on its stake was 
relatively modest and it wanted to redeploy the cash. 

Analysts were quick to suggest possible targets for the groiyj 
and rumours favoured Tibbett & Britten, the transport com- 
pany. or BOC Group. 

Julian Hardwick at BZW said the disposal would make little 
difference to the likelihood of acquisitions. Mikael Bourke at 
Panmure Gordon said it was possible Unigate would seek to 
buy unquoted companies. “The last couple of purchases Uni- 
gate have made have been private companies In France. There 
are an awful lot of unquoted companies in the dairy sector.” — 
Tony May 


600 Blue Circle Jobs go 

BLUE Circle, the cement and industrial combine, is to make at 

lp«st BOO Knrnppan Rmplnypes red undant after armn imctng a 

restructuring of its heating and bathroom businesses. Announc- 
ing the move. the companysaid it was to scale down operations at 
its boilermaking plant in Germany, and would be increasingly 
concentrator production in Britain. 

Blue Circle, which said it would be taking an exceptional 
charge of £55 million as a result of the restructure, is also to invest 
around £40 million in its British bathrooms business over the 
next three years. The company said the investment, most of which 
win be on new technology, is expected to reduce costs while 
improving toe quality of its ceramics products. The shares closed 
down7pat330ponthenews . — Ian King 


Builder loses £32.4m 

YJ Lovell construction group fell into the red last year after 
making £32.4 million of provisions and writedowns as part of ite 
strategy to concentrate on core activities, but its banks are 
continuing their support Sir David Hardy, the chairman, said toe 
company had approached its principal banks to review covenants 
and facilities. He added that a pre-tax profit of Ed.2 million had 
turned into a loss of £32.4 million over the past year and the group 
was not paytng dividends "The provisions will allow manage- 
ment to continue an orderly asset disposal programme In the 
other businesses, “he said. — Tony May 


Boddington fits 

GREEN ALLS, Britain’s biggest independent pub operator, yes- 
terday said it was “ well on the way 1 ’ towards integrating Bodding- 
ton, the Manchester-based pubs group it acquired for £527 million 
during the summer. Andrew Thomas, chairman and chief execu- 
tive. said toe deal, completed last month, had already thrown up 
considerable synergies. 

Mr Thomas’s remarks came as Greenalls. which on Wednesday 
narrowly missed out on a place in the FTSE 100, unveUed an 18 per 

cent jump in pre-tax profits, to £100.5 million, on sales up 8.2 per 
cent at £760 million. Star performer was the hotels division. 
Despite the figures, its shares closed down 6pat534p. — Ian King 


Govett set to disappear 

ONE of the City* s best known names in ftmd management, John 
Govett, is poised to disappear in toe new year after Allied Irish 
Bank yesterday agreed to pay £101 million for the group. AIB, 
which had been rumoured to be eyeing up Govettfor some time, 
said it was “highly enthusiastic” about the deal, which makes it 
Ireland's largest ftmd manager. 

Once toe deal is completed, AIB proposes changing Govettis 
name to London Pacific Group Ltd, removing one of the City’s 

oldest names. Govett which has offices to Singapore. London and 

Jersey, has been managing funds since the 1920s, specialising in 
investment trusts and funds based in toe Far East and other 
emerging markets. - Ian King 


BICC sells building arm 

BICC is selling roost of its Clarke Homes building division to toe 
Westbury house-building group for £61 million. The company 
said to August that it wished to sell Clarke to release capital for 
investment in its cable business. It values Clark at £34 million to 
its balance sheet including some disposal expenses, while an- 
other £44 million of goodwill was written off when BICC bought 
Clarke in 1987. 

Westbury is getting 2£28 plots of land wife planning consent 
and will pay for the deal through a one-for-three rights issue at 
150p per share to raise £322 million. — Tony May 


Fashion offer lapses 

Ciro said its offer for fellow fashion retailer Country Casuals has 
lapsed after it gained only 35 per cent acceptance. 

John Shannon, toe chairman, said: "I am very disappointed 
toata number oflarger institutional shareholders did not see fit to 
accept what I believe was an offer which fully valued the Country 
Casuals group as it stands. I only hope that the Country Casuals 

board can live up to toe expectations it has created amongst 
shareholders .” — Extel 
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Harlequins director of rugby 
Diet Best returned from a 
recruiting mission in France 
designed to line up a couple of 
World Cup players. 

England's league champi- 
ons and cup holders. Leices- 
ter and Bath, nre likely to be 
the beneficiaries of world- 
class talent once the Rugby 
Football Union clears the way 
for cross-border contracts at 
club and provincial level. Yes- 
terday both clubs expressed 
interest in the opportunity to 
Improve the quality of the 
Courage league by signing 
overseas players who could 
strengthen their squads. 

”1 am in working contact 
with provincial unions in 
South .Africa, New Zealand 
and Australia who hold the 
contracts of players such as 


Mehrtens, Strnnsky and Wil- 
liams who want to come 
here.” revealed Burton. 
“There is no reason why they 
cannot piny for a leading 
English club once they have 
fulfilled their commitments 
on the home front. The 
domestic seasons in the 
southern and northern hemi- 
spheres fit together conve- 
niently and they allow play- 
ers to be flexible Jn their 
movement.” 

Burton admitted he had 
held detailed discussions with 
Mike Teague of Gloucester. 
Fran Cotton of Sale, Malcolm 
Sinclair of Wasps and others 
about signing up top southern 
hemisphere players for next 
season. The South Africans 
.Inpie Mulder. Pieter Hen- 
driks and Jnco Louw and the 


Welsh rughy league interna- 
tional David Young, of Sal- 
ford. were also eager to join 
an English club, said Burton, 
who has worked on behalf of 
players in both codes. 

“I think it's inevitable that 
union's most ambitious clubs 
and the world's best players 
would get together once the 
game took the decision to gp 
professional.” Burton added. 
“However, 1 believe the RFU 
should recognise exactly 
what is happening and Lake 
the necessary steps to keep 
control of the game, other- 
wise there’s a real danger 
three or four millionaires 
could come in and take over 
all the main clubs.” 

The Leicester secretary 
Tudor Thcunas said that he 
had received a Telephone en- 


quiry from Paris yesterday 
morning about the Tigers' 
plans for player recruitment 
next season. 

"We would be interested in 
any good overseas player who 

could strengthen our team, 
though ue would always give 
consideration to our own 
players,” he said. 

John Qutn. the Bath secre- 
tary. welcomed the prospect 
of South African World Cup 
players bringing their skills 
tu the English club scene. 
"We liave to find ways to im- 
prove the Courage league gen- 
erally. which has gone a bit 
flat to say the least. That's 
one of the reasons why we are 
looking inwards Europe, as 
indeed Bath have done for 
several years. Certainly the 
presence of outstanding over- 


increase 

Courage 


seas players will 
public interest in 
league matches.” 

Derek Brown, the Bristol 
chairman, said: "If Chester 
Williams approached us we 
would talk to him. We need to 
find ways to draw more 
spectators in. We h3ve to 
build a successful and enter 
taming side tn do that and ob- 
viously overseas players 
could be part of the whole 
thing." 

Both Stransky and Wil 
iiams play for Western Prov 
ince. the side Robert Jones of 
Wales recently played for on a 
short term contract. It Is 
understood that Jones's sue 
cessfui stay there convinced 
his Springbok team-mates of 
the merits of making the 
transfer traffic two-way. 


Extra time Edi^bf^^noer 

Man of the Match 
double standards 

J 


hris Hewett on the young fly-half star who has suddenly been spotted in the west and who plays against the Samoans next week 

England welcome advent of the boy King 


E ver Since the All 
Blacks unleashed Jo- 
nah Lomu. Andrew 
Me hrtens and Glen Os- 

hlc ? s ago ' "fast-tracking" 
most fashion- 
Phrase in the rugby lexi- 
con. If young .Alex King is half 
as fast as the track he is cur- 
rently occupying, the West- 
ern Samoans will not see him 
for dust at Gateshead next 
Tuesday. 

There 
ously 


is something curi- 
un-EngJish about the 
way the 20-year-old econom- 
ics undergraduate from Bris- 
tol University has been pro- 
pelled up die fly-half pecking 
order over the past four 
weeks. 

This time last month. King 
was leading a cheerfully un- 
complicated lifestyle, mixing 
the rigours of degree-level ac- 
countancy with a twice- 
weekly run-out for the college 
side, more often than not in 
front of one professor and a 
dog. Next week he will find 
himself on a far grander 
stage. 

His sudden promotion to 
the England A side, who 
begin their season with a po- 
tentially bruising match 
against the tourists from the 
South Seas, has surprised' al- 
most everyone. 

Remarkably, King has 
never played a Courage 
League One match. His club 
allegiance remai n s with Ross- 
lyn Park, the Roehampton- 
based League Three side he 
joined after leaving school in 
Brighton. It was only when 
the South-West gave him his 
chance in a Divisional Cham- 
pionship devalued by the ab- 
sence of the England Test 
squad that the wider rugby 
public became aware of his 
existence. 

If anyone had an advance 
inkling of King's leap up the 
ladder it was Bob Reeves, his 
university coach. The man 
who nurtured the precocious 
talents of Jon Webb ana 
Kyran Bracken during their 
student days has been work- 
ing with his latest protege for 
the past 18 months. More to 
the point, he has been push- 
ing the -fast-track” theory 
to the face of the England 
manager Jack Rowell ever 
since the World C-up ended m 

June. , , 

**I firmly believe that a res- 
ervoir of very exciting talent 



OHN WAITE bad noth- 
ing to do for five days 
in Johannesburg except 
follow the second Test. At 
the end of it he had one 
task: to name the Man of 
the Match. He named two. 

It is not the first time an 
adjudicator has failed in his 
sole role. In 1992 (West 
Indies v South Africa) a dip- 
lomat shared the award be- 
tween Ambrose (eight wick- 
ets) and Hudson (century). 
This year (Zimbabwe v Paki- 
stan) the Flower brothers 
proved indivisible — or in- 
distinguishable. At first 
Zimbabwe did not counte- 
nance such awards. Now 
they have batsmen, bowlers 
and fielders of the match. 

The first time a Test adju- 
dicator sat on the fence 
here was at Lord’s in 1984. 
Evans could not separate 
Botham (eight for 103) and 
Greenidge (214 out of 344 
for one to win). 

The very idea of a Man of 
the Match contravenes the 
ethos of cricket, the team 
game par excellence. If it is 
obvious, why reward some- 
one for stating it? If it is not 
— and therefore a matter of 


opinion — why introduce 
contention? In the decisive 
1984 Texaco Trophy match 
Richards made 84 not out 
off 65 balls. Compton gave 
the award to Harper (one 
for 38 and a spectacular 
catch to nip Botham in the 
bud). Richards was livid. 

The procedure, which 
smacks now of jobs for the 
old boys in cahoots with 
sponsors, came in with the 
Gillette Cup tn 1983. The 
first winner was Lanca- 
shire’s Peter Marner, 
against Leicestershire in 
the preliminary round. 

The TCCB accepts the 
business. “There is no 
harm in recognition of the 
individual.” says its PR 
manager Richard Little. “It 
is a bit of icing on the cake 
to endorse a team effort.” 
Apparently the custom of 
pooling the prize justifies 
the divisive awarding of it. 

In the 1984 B and H Cnp 
final May chose the Lanca- 
shire captain Abrahams, 
who caught one and made a 
duck. That was a good year 
for derision. He may have 
thought he was choosing 
Rabbit of the Match. 



T HE WPBSA has stepped 
ud i 


Promising student . . . the rise of Bristol University’s Alex King during the past month has surprised even himself 


PHOTOGRAPH . CHRISTOPHER JONES 


up its efforts to generate 
snooker interest on the Conti- 
nent It has taken the German 
Open this week to Frankfurt, 
the only major city in Ger- 
many without a snooker club. 
On Tuesday Parrott heat 
Clark before an audience of 
one. In 1988 the WPBSA 
staged an event in Deauville 
in February. There was only 
one guest then, too. baffled by 
the number oF waiters. 

Eurosport, spreading the 
gospel from a studio in Paris, 
would not have made it to 
Frankfurt if it had tried. The 
commentator began: "Wel- 
come to Stuttgart" He later 
pointed out Hendry, “winner 
of the British Open in Pres- 
ton". Germans prefer pool. 

Snooker commentators are 
used to being cut off from the 
sounds of action — or the 
action they wish to describe. 
For a Barry Hearn promotion 
in Hong Kong, Rex Williams 
was located in the gents'. 


level just because they are not 
committed to clubs. 

“In fact, the weekly grind of 
league rugby can be counter- 
productive for young players. 
All too often it breeds a con- 
ventional, conservative, 
stereotyped approach to the 
game. I’ve been arguing for 
some time that we should be 
prepared to look elsewhere. 

“Yes. I’ve put those points to 
Jack, but it wasn't a case of 
p ushing players from my own 


university. Having saidthat, 
I'm delighted for Alex. He has 
vision, an attacking instinct 
and an appetite for hard work, 
m be fascinated to see bow he 
goes against the Sam 


exists outside of the Courage 
leagues.” said Reeves. “There 


is no earthly reason why the 
best student players should 
be ignored at representative 


King is quick to acknowl- 
edge Reeves's influence. “He's 
been brilliant I owe him a 
great deal already and Tm 
still only half-way through 
my time at Bristol. 


‘Tm excited at the prospect 
of playing for England A, 
which will be a big step up 
in terms of pace and pressure. 
And that excitement is mixed 
with surprise, because at 
the start of the season I was 
setting my sights only 
on making the Under-2l 
side." 

Admirers talk of King's 
wicked acceleration over the 
first 10 metres — something 
he has in common with his 
hero, Jonathan Davies — and 
the physical dimension he 
brings to his defensive game. 

He also has a left boot of 
considerable potential, al- 
though his place-kicking 
remains inconsistent. “That's 
something Tm working on,” 
he admitted. 

Not surprisingly, King has 
already been approached by a 
number of leading clubs. Both 


Bristol and Gloucester have 
registered a firm interest and 
Bath are keeping tabs on his 
progress. 

“When I do decide to join a 
big club I’ll probably look at 
the West Country sides first 
for purely logistical reasons: 
while Tm at university it 
makes sense to limit the 
amount of travelling 1 have to 
do. But even then it may not 
be a long-term thing. Once I 
get my degree 1 plan to work 
in London. 

“Whatever happens over 
the next few months I intend 
to play as much university 
rugby as I can. I get a tremen- 
dous amount of enjoyment 
from playing alongside my 
friends, and while Tm work- 
ing for my degree, which is 
all-important, 1 still consider 
my rugby to be a form of 
relaxation.'' 


Pine Tree is cut down to size 
as Hart shows him the door 


F rancisco sanchez 

soon realised he had 


became the first casu- 
alty of New Zealand's new 
coaching regime when the 
manager was sacked by the 
All Blacks’ new coach John 
Hart, writes Ion Malin. 

The former All Blacks 
lock, known as Pine Tree, 
was a very vocal opponent 
of Hart. He has been 
replaced by Mike Banks, 
who played full-back for 
Manawatu in the late 
Seventies. New Zealand 
have also named Ross 
Cooper and Gordon Hunter 
as selectors alongside Hart. 

Paul Challinor of Harle- 
quins replaces Paul Grayson 
at fly-half for Midlands in 


the Divisional Champion- 
ship decider against North 
at Nottingham tomorrow. 
Grayson takes the tradi- 
tional break on the weekend 
before his England debut. 

WESTERN SAMOANS tv SOUlh-WeSL 
Gloucester, tomorrow)' V Patu; B Lima, T 
Vaasa, K Tufgamala, ATtfaaj D KalMi, 
J Fllamin ■ Mika, O Hitaulis, P 
FaUatoh, L Fsbnlkok, H BtrtwtoOa, S 
Kateta, P Lam lupl). S Vattato. 
■UDLANDSz J Quail MB fHugOy Lions;; A 
S B — w ood (Norunghami B Wfcatato 
(Bedlord) A Karr (Uosetoyj. H Thorn 
croft (Northampton;; P ChaOkaor I Harle- 
quins). J Farr (Winmnglon Perk); M 
Vollawf I Northampton). R CoekerBI 
(Leicester), N Wobbor (Moseley). J 
Phillips (Northampton). D Crawoock 
(Coventry). I SklnyiMy (Bedlord). B 
Poantnoir (Northampton), e Tarbuafc 
(Leicester, cspi) Roplacemonta* S 
<*•**«■ (RufldyJ. A Hepbor INorthamponl. 
A Royor (Nottingham). C Johnson 
(Northampton). M Freer (Nanmgham). Q 
Seely (Northampton). 


caused an upset at the world 
short-course championships 
in Rio de Janeiro on Sunday, 
when winning the 50 metres 
freestyle. The organisers had 
no recording of the Venezue- 
lan anthem. Swimmers and 
delegates balled them out by 
singing it off the cuff. 


ICK FALDO was frying to 


Rugby League 

Home rule expected to increase entertainment value 


Paul Fitzpatrick 


IUR rule changes de- 


FS1 


B SSK'wffl lie no steJWny 


must d* scrums will 

asssSasss 


g-ssassr* 

from any score. 


The first two changes, 
though they may take' away 
some of the game's uncer- 
tainty, are designed to com- 
plete the tidying up of the 
rucks which started last sea- 
son when lying-on was pun- 
ished more stringently. 

The new scrum ruling will, 
according to Maurice Lind- 
say, the game’s chief execu- 
tive, “open up a wide range of 
attacking options", and the 
change in the restart "will en- 
sure excitement right up to 
the finaihooter 

Tbis| last change is particu- 


larly welcome. Under the cur- 
rent rule, the side who score 
regain possession from the 
restart For a team getting 
badly beaten, this can prove a 
merciless punishment 

Oldham’s David Bradbury 
resumes his career tonight in 
a second-team game at Sal- 
ford after a seven-month ban, 
one of the longest ever 
imposed. 

He was suspended In April 
after an incident in which 
Castleford’s Lee Harland suf- 
fered a broken jaw. "I have 
learned a tough lesson. Now 1 


am keen to put all this behind 
me," said the 23- year-old. 

The Sheffield Eagles prop 
Paul Dixon has been ruled out 
of tonight's Championship 
game against the bottom club 
Workington by suspension. 
The 83-year-old was banned 
for one match yesterday for a 
reckless high tackle in Sun- 
day's 33-8 win at Warrington. 

Leeds's prop Barrie McDer- 
mott escaped a ban when it 
was decided that his sending- 
off at Warrington last week for 
a "mistimed shoulder charge" 
was sufficient punishment 


Sport in brief 


Ice Hockey 


Steve Marla’s reclassification 
as British reopens the Cardiff 
Devils' import slot, writes Vic 
Batchelder. Their target pos- 
sibly as player-manager, is 
Doug Small 38. a Canadian 
who played 845 NHL games. 

Pat Schafhauser. a 24-year- 
old American with Lugano, is 
paralysed after breaking his 
back when crashing into the 
barrier during a league match 
against Davos. In October a 
Swedish player. Bengt Afeer- 
blom, was killed when an op- 
ponent's blade caught his 
throat. Throat-guards are 
now mandatory in Sweden. 


Boxing 


(show a lighter side to his 
character at last week’s Mil- 
lion Dollar Challenge at Sun 
City. “Don’t believe what you 
read," he said, "That’s the 
new me. Mr Personality. Me 
and Lee [Trevino]." 

Last year, though, when he 
won. Sun City was the scene 
of one of Faldo's more pro- 
phetic remarks. At the prize- 
giving he said: "I asked my 
wife what she wanted for a 
present She said she wanted 
a divorce but I told her I 
wasn't thinking quite so 
expensive as that” 


The former world heavy- 
weight champion Mike Tyson 
left the 6ft 2in Nate Tubbs in a 
crumpled heap yesterday 
while sparring in Philadel- 
phia for his fight with Buster 
Mathis Or tomorrow week. 


M EANWHILE Melanie. 


Table Tennis 

Desmond Douglas, the n- 
times national champion who 
made a remarkable interna- 
tional comeback for England 
in May, will be non-playing 
team captain against Ger- 
many at Hastings on Tuesday, 
writes Richard Jago. England 
must win this European 
Superleague match to avoid 
the relegation play-offs in the 
new year. 


the first Mrs Faldo, was 
wearing her public relations 
hat and launching the 
National Married Couples 
Matchplay Championship, to 
be played at Mannings Heath, 
Horsham, nest July. This 
'will see 128 couples compet- 
ing for a massive prize-fund 
which totals £3.000”. 

The entry fee is £70 per cou- 
ple. Danny PecoreUi, the 
club’s secretary, will select 
entries to achieve a wide 
national spread. With the 
Synod in session, he stressed 
that divorced couples and 
live-in partners were ex- 
cluded and that competitors 
might be asked to produce 
marriage and handicap certif- 


icates — as if there were some 
difference. From a bunker in 
Westminster a Church of Eng- 
land spokesman said: “Any- 
thing which contributes to 
the togetherness of married 
couples is to be welcomed.” 


T HE Atlanta Committee for 
the 1 


Olympic Games is dis- 
covering how hard it is to 
please everyone. It designed a 
15,000-mile torch route pass- 
ing within a two-hour drive of 
200 million Americans and 
specifically through Yale. 
Oklahoma, which it thought 
was the birthplace of Jim 
Thorpe, who won the Olympic 
decathlon in 19X2. But Thorpe 
was born 40 miles away in 
Prague, whose residents want 
the route altered. The ACOG 
is at a crossroads. 

It has also disappointed 6QG 
composers, who have poured 
their hearts and crescendos 
into cassettes of would-be 
Olympic anthems. But animal 
rights groups are happy. The 
ACOG has bowed to pressure 
and gone for a "symbolic and 
theatrical" release of doves at 
the opening ceremony. At 
Seoul In 1988, birds were in- 
cinerated by the Olympic 
flame. Atlantans do not care 
for roast dove. 


T HE Beijing Ducks, one of 
12 t 


teams in China's new 
basketball league starting on 
Sunday, have changed their 
logo between hatching and go- 
ing on court The first Image 
was too friendly, so the play- 
ers demanded a ferocious 
duck. The new one may not 
scare the league's Panthers 
and Tigers but its eyebrows 
are arched and a streak of 
lightning in the background 
bears out the menace. 


^^HRISTMAS spirit seizes 


the International Tennis 
Federation in good time and 
Munich. In case the $100,000 
for first-round losers in the 
Grand Slam Cup seemed 
stingy the tournament direc- 
tor Bill Dennis, dressed as 
Mother Goose, attended the 
players’ party on the eve of 
the event with three live 
geese and a basket of golden 
eggs. Some were chocolate, 
others numbered for prizes. 
Boris Becker drew best: a 
£ 2,000 lap-top computer, like- 
wise for just turning up. 


p^OLTON Wanderers’ sec- 


retary Des McBain recent- 
ly received a telephone call 
from the Premier League tell- 
ing him their match against 
Leeds, scheduled for Boxing 
Day, had been selected for 
live coverage on Sky and 
would be moved to the 
following day. He was then 
told that Bolton would be get- 
ting no more home matches 
on Sky until March as "Sky 
don't go anywhere in January 
and February without under- 
soil heating”. Bolton installed 
it to 1979. So much for Sky’s 
total grip of football. 
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Cricket 


Tour match : Boland v England XI, first day 

Sleepy wicket 
dogs Crawley 

Mike Selvey, in Paari, tastes a less than 
vintage day by the vineyards of the Cape 


A FTER the tension 
and frenzy of Johan- 
nesburg, the vine- 
yards north of Cape 
Town must feel like Alka-Selt- 
zer in an acid stomach for the 
England team. 

A former showground, the 
Boland Stadium Is only a cou- 
ple of years old. spacious and 
tree- ringed, with white Medi- 
terranean-type architecture. 
Beyond, the crags and peaks 
of the Drakenstein Mountains 
giower down to make a spec- 
tacular setting. 

The rottweilers, on leashes 
fortunately, that patrolled the 
environs during the day were 
clearly there not to prevent 
pitch invasions — at Bloem- 
fontein an England supporter 
was bitten by an alsatian 
after running on to the out- 
field: happily, the dog sur- 
vived — but to stop anyone 
leaving. 

It was a desperately dull 
day in idyllic sunlit surround- 
ings that deserved better. 

A year ago when the New 
Zealanders ' came here, the 
match was abandoned two 
balls into the second day after 

JO wickets had fallen on the 
first the pitch deemed too 
dnngernits. Now. abetted by 
an outfield that would regis- 
ter a negative Stimpmeter 
reading and could harbour a 
lost tribe, this game was in 
danger only of falling into the 
anus of Morpheus. 

Batting first, none cff the 
England batsmen was able — 
or perhaps even willing, since 
next week's pitch in Durban 
is potentially grassy — to 
make the adjustment from the 
pacier Wanderers pitch, and 
by the close they had reached 
263 for eight from 107 overs. 

Grali am Thorpe top-scored 
with 56 hut there was also an 
unbeaten -15 from Jack Rus- 


sell, scored in only three 
hours — positively skittish 
progress after his Wanderers 
stonewall 

However, John Crawley, 
prospective No. 3 in the third 
Test, struggled more than 
most, hitting one square- 
driven boundary and a couple 
of singles in a 41-ball inning s 
which ended when, from 
down the pitch, he attempted 
to break the shackles of 
Bryan Drew's off-spin and 
was stumped for six. 

With the World Cup in 
mind, though, Raymond Il- 
lingworth cannot but have 
been impressed by P hil De- 
Freitas's bowling for Boland 
late in the day. 

Having opened the bowling 
with scant success — six 
overs for 17 runs — De Freitas 
had contributed nothing more 
until the second new ball. But 
eight subsequent overs from 
the Duke of the Dot Ball 
brought him the wicket of 
Peter Martin at no further 
cost whatsoever. Any capacity 
to reel off maiden overs, even 
in such helpful conditions, is 
a talent worth rubies in lim- 
ited-overs cricket. 

England, however, have 
their minds more on next 
week's Test than on the 
World Cup, and privately will 
have been wondering about 
the value, no matter how 
stunning the scenery, gener- 
ous the hospitality and 
relaxed the atmosphere, of 
playing such a match in these 
conditions. 

It is not incumbent on the 
home authorities to go out of 
their way to accommodate the 
tourists' preparation, and 
there is no reason to suggest 
subterfuge here. But three 
times. In Kimberley, Bloem- 
fontein and now here, Eng- 
land have been forced to con- 


Racing 

Caiiisoe adds to 
Sherwood woe 


Ron Cox 


L arge action hobbled 
out of the Champion 
Hurdle reckoning when 
injuring a near-fore suspen- 
sory ligament during his 
preparation for tomorrow's 
Bula Hurdle at Cheltenham. 

Jamie Osborne, his regular 
partner, switches to Mysilv, 
who was cut two points to 6-1 
second favourite by Lad- 
brokes for the Champion. 
Montelado is their 4-1 
favourite. 

A last fence MI by 5-1 on 
shot Caiiisoe Bay at Notting- 
ham yesterday completed a 
dismal week for Sherwood, 
who also announced that Ber- 
ude Not To was out for the 
season. 

There has also been inju- 
ries to the chaser Auburn 
Castle plus the promising 
bumper horses, Donnington 
and Sierra Bay. 

Bear Claw, too, is under a 
bit of a cloud, I gather. But 
whether this catalogue of di- 
saster is related in any way to 
a new gallop used by the Sher- 
wood string this season only 
time will tell. 

Sherwood was careful to 
put things in perspective. 
Speaking at Nottingham yes- 
terday, he said: "It’s not the 
end of the world. At least we 
are not like some people in 
Bosnia who are standng. 

“I hope Large Action will 
be back in work next August. 
The intention is to go hur- 
dling again next season." 

The Champion Hurdle mar- 
ket, already rocked by the set- 
backs to Relkeel and Danoli. 
is still riddled with ifs and 
buts. 

Alder brook. 5-2 with a run 
in Ladbrokes’ book, has yet to 
prove his fitness, the luckless 
Montelado had to miss his 
recent comeback race over 
timber, and Fortune And 
Fame has yet to reappear. 

At least Ernie Pick, owner 


of Alderbrook, had some up- 
beat news to impart yester- 
day: “Alderbrook has started 
cantering and, fingers 
crossed, he will be at Chelten- 
ham next March," he said. 

“I would like to think that 
he could run in the Irish 
Champion Hurdle in January 
and I have told Kim Bailey to 
get him there if he possibly 
can. But even if he went to 
Cheltenham without a prep 
we wouldn’t be bothered. 

‘1 keep reading that Alder- 
brook injured a knee but the 
problem was to a lower joint 
on his near-fore leg. 

“All that was wrong was 
than were some foreign ob- 
jects floating around which 
needed removing. It was 
never really a big deaL" 

As for Montelado. trainer 
Pat Flynn was also in positive 
mood. “It was only a slight 
cold that kept him away from 
Fairy bouse and we are now 
hoping to go over to E ng la n d 
at Christmas," he said. 

"All being well he will run 
in the Bonusprint Hurdle at 
Kempton, otherwise he could 
contest the December Hurdle 
at Leopards town. " 

However, jump fans have 
seen the last of Remittance 
Man, whose retirement was 
announced by trainer Nicky 
Henderson yesterday. 

Last of four runners on his 
reappearance behind Lone- 
some Glory at Sandown last 
week, the ll -year-old has suf- 
fered a reccurence of his old 
leg trouble. 

“Although not serious, we 
don’t want to risk any further 
injury. He will retire to his 
owner's place where he will 
spend the rest of his days 
with his long-suffering com- 
panion, Nobby the sheep, 
said Henderson. 

At his best Remittance Man 
was a high-class chaser. He 
retires the winner of 13 of his 
17 races over fences, includ- 
ing the 1992 Queen Mother 
Champion Chase. 


Our Kris looks one in the 
Million at Cheltenham 


T HE Million In Mind Part- 
nership struck gold with 
Mysilv in last year’s Triumph 
Hurdle, and they could have a 
successor to that brave filly 
in Our Kris, writes Ron Car. 

A fluent winner on his hur- 
dling bow at Newbury, the 
former Guy Harwood-trained 
colt meets his first important 
engagement at Cheltenham 
today when his target is, ap- 
propriately, the Million In 
Mind Novice Hurdle. 

There is strong opposition, 
notably from the Ascot run- 
ner-up Danjing. but Our Kris 
<2.00) looked the part at New- 
bury’ when.' he jumped well 
and won :n .i fast time. He can 
get the snoriMiiv their money 
back. 


Although 61b out of the 
handicap in the ASW BUI 
Love Memorial . Gold Card 
Hurdle. Wee Windy (3.45) 
looks sure to go welL 

He put up an improved dis- 
play to beat Time For A Flut- 
ter and Pampillo by wide 
margins at Fontwell and they 
upheld the form next time. 

Good ground suits Mor- 
stock <1X55>. who can cash 
in on a lenient mark in the 
Southam Handicap Hurdle. 

• Today's meeting at Hex- 
ham was called off last night 
because of snow. There is a 
7.30 -inspection at Doncaster 
where prospects are rated 75- 
25 in favour of racing No in- 
spection is plannix! at today's 
other meeting. Cheltenham 


duct their pre-Test match 
practice on pitches and 
against bowling that bears no 
resemblance to anything they 
would expect to encounter in 
the internationals. It is un- 
helpful at best 

Under the circumstances 
the result was as good as 
could have been expected. 
Robin Smith, opening in place 
of the resting Mike Atherton, 
dominated his 54-run stand 
with Alec Stewart before his 
off stump disappeared, and 
after Crawley's 45-minute in- 
terlude Stewart, who like 
Smith had made 39. drove 
loosely and was bowled. 

At least Thorpe manage to 
hit seven boundaries without 
remotely discovering his tim- 
ing before he edged one that 
spun away, and both Hick (82) 
and Watkinson (24) opted suc- 
cessfully for the aerial route 
before Hick chopped Claude 
Henderson's left-arm spin on 
to his stumps and Watkinson 
was superbly caught low- 
down at short extra cover as 
he drove the same bowler. 

It was all too much even for 
the dogs, however. Long be- 
fore play finished they had 
given up all thoughts of rip- 
ping the seat out of a pair of 
trousers and nodded off. 


R A Smith b Sienino u 

*A 0 Stewart b Stalling 39 

J P Crawl ey at L’U Germlshuyg 

b Draw e 

G A Thorp* c L M GermBliuys 

b Oran _ sa 

G A Htek b Henderson __ 32 

tfl C Rimail nol oul 45 

U Watkinson c Stalling b Henderson u 

D Cough b Willoughby 3 

P J Martin c I'M Germtsfiura 

b DeFralbu „ 3 

R K Illingworth not out 7 

Extras (Ib5. art. nb3| - 9 

Tout (lor 8 . 107 overs) 303 

FSB of teMMu 54. 74. 113, ISO. 180. 217. 
224. 233. 

To bat: M C Halt 

BowUngi DeFrellas 14-9-17-1; Wil- 
loughby 17-1-63-1: Stalling 13-4-38-2: 
Henderson 35-13-4fr-£ Drew 28-4-77-2 
BOUUUk L □ Ferreira. B C Bagutey. K C 
Jackson. T Lazsrd. ‘A P Kulper. W F Stafl. 
Mg. tf-'M Genius buys. P A J DeFraitas. C 
W Henderson. C M Willoughby. B J Drew. 
IknpIrwT M Bogus and R Brooks 


Doncaster 



r 


Six and oat . . . John Crawley, batting in England's problem No. 3 position, is stumped by Louis-Marc Germishuys yesterday photograph: cuve mason 


Emburey to advise rethink on World Cup itinerary 


J OHN EMBUREY. the 
En gland A man- 

ager, will advise Raymond 
Illingworth to rethink part 
of his World Cup planning 
because of the lack of prac- 
tice facilities and the unre- 
liable weather encountered 
by the A team in Pakistan. 

During the tour, which 
continues with today's third 
Test against Pakistan A in 
Peshawar, Emburey has 


been compiling a dossier of 
what England can expect 
when they arrive for 1 the 
World Cup tournament 
next February and March. 

“It might be worth Eng- 
land staying on an extra 
couple of days in India, 
following their opening 
match against New Zealand 
at Ahmedabad on February 
14, because then they will 
be assured of good weather 


and will know they have a 
good standard of net facili- 
ties.” Emburey said. “I'm 
not criticising the Pakistan 
authorities, because we 
have been made very wel- 
come and we have been 
looked after very well.” 

• Nottinghamshire have 
signed the 31-year-old 
Yorkshire opening bats- 
man Ashley Metcalfe on a 
two-year contract. 


Leave Lara alone, says Hall 


RIAN LARA, who pulled 
'out of file current West 
Indies tour of Australia at the 
last minute, should be left 
alone and allowed to sort out 
his career, the team’s man- 
ager Wes Hall said yesterday. 

Hall said he had not recom- 
mended any punishment for 
Lara to the West Indies 
Cricket Board of Control, say- 
ing such matters should be 
left to the board. “I think that 


what you all should do Is to 
leave Brian Lara alone and let 
hhn and the board work out 
their problems,” he said. 
“Pressure is what turns a 
rook into diamond but ii can 
turn it into dust" 

The New South' Wales spin- 
ner David Freedman claimed a 
career-best eight for 47 as West 
Indies were dismissed far 238 
on the opening day of their 
four-day in Newcastle. 


13L15 YaoM 
13^48 Hr Hortarly 

1.1SSollnb«4{nb| 
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TJW AM INSPECTION. Gabor (feed la 1km. * DmM MUn 

1 2. 1 5 auiaow PADDOCKS SBlJMa HUIDU SOI 110y4a CZJT7 

1 P BARDHQ (2T) J L Ham* 4-1 t-8 JLodder* 

2 W3M MIDI’S PMDG (18) 5 8014-11-fl MOwyur* 

a 09- SALUTATION (273) T Karay 4-ll-fl 1 .-...SmaaKanay 

* 610 RAY RtVSH (38) CDJK Wlngnwe 3-11-0 J Ry— 

5 3140J2 YACHT (IS) CUomS-rH) ROmrwoody 

■ 0 nuwon CHJ) Mra E Austin 3-10-S DWMaoea 

7 63 CANTECHKO (TS) Hlwmoii Jo*W 3-10-8 LWper 

8 343 CBfTAUR EXPRESS (48) A OraeST 3-10-6 -- JT Bay 

• 300 HEAYIH5ABOVI (8) M/e J Brawn 3-10-6 FLmbyfJ) 

10 IS ffiGHBAM((20) Mrs M Retdey 3-10-8 OUa(3) 

11 4625 HtUH FLOWN (tej Ronald Thompson 3-10-8 _WFry 

12 oo uonEmAm (20) BBwgh 3-1M .. __.a*7 Lyons 

13 40 NMfT THE (8)0 Sherwood 3-10-8 JMcCwthy 

14 O HMC CMOH L AP (15) RHoRratwm 3-10-8 M Moron (7) * 

18 M MATCHMD (29) J Spearing 3-10-8 BfclC Tpiafcl 

17) 

18 4 SEI YOU ACAW (2Q) MBntUM 3-184 J) Booth, » 

17 4 TOMYKHOCKHt (104) JJbPUIs 3-10-6 - CR*c(7) 

18 0 AMCM0RC88VN(41)J Jenkins 3-10-3 D YaBmb ee (7) 

1* 64 RUBY ROCK (26) B LtoTTny J-W-3 0 poor* 

20 034 SUNDAY HAIL TOO (31) MttsL Perron 3-10-3 - PPwrWt(3) 

20 imam 

TOP FOB* TWfc Yadrt 8, IMPf Priio 7, NbM Tom 8 

Bottfcv 3-1 Yaets. T-C NgM Time. 8-1 Wghtjai*. Coma if Expim. Ru* a Pride. 12-1 Sunday Mall Too. 
High Ftowi. 14-1 See You Agui.CaauClaco 

1 2.45 DOORKNOCKER 49DMHI10NAL JOCKEYS NOYICB HANDICAP HURDLE She IlOyd* 
82,140 

1 152213 PRORmFUair C21) <8>{BF> Mbs LSkttaM 5-12-0 _B Husband 

2 4*62363- MAHABOUnHSHOUSE (403) 0 Thorner 6-12-0 — B Biimi 

3 ZS622 BRACKEWTIflllAlTEffjL Ltayd-JjmwS-lWi -AUmech* 

4 S14F4-1 MR M0MAOTY (20) (D)S Bowring 4-1 1-5 G Loo 

B 0/624/,'- TBVBI1HC(B49) D Ctupran 9-11-3 FPonatt 

8 OP-OG CUmENT 3PSCH (15) M H EasMiby 4-11-2 F Looby 

7 15PPO-0 HOWOI1D (IS) R Basil™ n 8-11-0 JH Bottknon 

8 WR9H AHTARnCTEHH (20) 0 Okboyfl 6-10-13 - - -PMUrfoi 

8 32^X1;- SHOOTWQ LODGE (1153) JJtnWiO 7-10-11 .CHae(5) 

10 PPP-002 RAFTEIW (2)JA Harris 4-W-7 - GayLwrf* 

11 P.'/W-i IRtSH GROOM (83) A Saeetsr B-W-0 PCorwy(3) 

TOP HW UPS Mr Martorty 8, triah Orem 7, Bnh S p ootb « 

BoQfcie:6-2 MfUarivty. 5-r BrackenUraaite. Filomt FUgliL 6-1 Currssl Speech 6-1 MaaobMUMmiM. 
No Ward. 14-1 Tmninng. Irtsti Groom. Antaradero 

1 .1 5 VUUKMIW CLOWHHAROKAP CHASCMb 21 llOfSi C4.728 

1 311P1H- CARUtSOALE (830) (O Mrs U RBKtoy 9-1 W LVyor 

2 11-1232 UBWr (23) K Bailey 7-11-1 .ROmoody 

3 13^-224 BAS DELAINE (20)0 SteropoU 9-10-13 _HMcbw** 

4 *3-1120 STAY AWAKE (13) Mti M Reveley 6-10-13 . K Smith 

5 F1I41P- HEWLAIH*E*CI!NERAL(M4)(CO)J FitzGerald 9-lD-T .... JWDwyar 

8 P-U1I11 GO UMVKRSAL (20) (D) C Brooks 7-ID-T - . OBnrSoy 

8 rumor* 

TOP FOM TIPS: Oo IMranl 8, Otanot 7 

BoBbi 1=6-4 >50 umenai. ii-4 GiomoL W Baa Do La loo. v-2 SUy A«iin 6-< Noel anda-Gw oral. 10-1 

1 .45 CARBON LINK LTD ROYKC CHASE *a C3.730 

1 U6C-13 LENHLLE (27)4 JsiWI 6-1 1-6 AUmcb(3) 

2 0W-VH3- C8U1C TOWN (25S) 0 Sheroccd 7-11-0 JA 

3 Pr-F YOUNG DUBUNSR (10) Mrs J BrtMl 6-1 1-0 .« Dwyer 

4 f12K-S JARRWAN (11) J Spearing T-W-9 — ..J" 

TOP RNM TIPS: U MoMe 8, Conk Town 7 
loH)o«C-4 Le Uwlie 2-1 CeOic Town 3-1 Young DuNmer. 9-1 Jarroab 


"2.J2.0 DOHCASm RACECOURSE SPONSORSHIP CUB HANDICAP CHASE 2m 110»d» 
84^414 

1 1 T4HE- MONDAY CUGB (248) (D)JTitt 11-U-O -..SMcNoN 

2 2-641F: TWEVOiTTWArT (23) (D)RPHIH0a 6-11-11 ... J RaSbm 

3 -M2-I1 1 ROOEO STAR(IO) (6b u) (C) (D) N TInUar B-11-fl OBradtaqr* 

4 . 232112 FULLCPflABE (23) (CD)P Caber B-W-12 - ... LWjfOr 

9 S 44F232 DRUHracK (13) (n (BP) K BaBev 9-1M - JtDommdy 

TOP FORM TIPSc Nodoe Stm B. Tlmo WaoH ShN 7 

Booms: 1 1-8 T me tfcnri VJm. 3-1 Rodeo S»r. 9-2 Fttt 0 PralW. 11-2 DrumshW. 3-1 MruiiUT CM 


2*55 SAUCY NT HOVICC HURDLE 2m 4fC2£M 

1 2303-1 XTDBII ROHTH (3Q)(D) UosVWHhama 5-11-4 JNftbeWar 

2 P3T- ALTHREY BLUB (S73)FU9y3 6-1 1-G .. OeryLgeBO 

3 4P 4PRL WILLOW (BO) MWibiRSOtl B-11-0 PCnwl0»(7) 

4 (T-PO HUVNAOAH (8) BEBbOn 4-11-0 — ... LWyor 

8 Or.' 5«6- BOLD AMBITION (279) T Kersey 8-1 1-0 AanKmay 

8 BOLD JOKER GOWioyd 4-tWO PMddwP) 

7 4 CAHPAIOII (10) M Hrnranond 4-11-0 

8 P- CAHOYAS HEART (48S) Bob Jonas 6-1 1-0 VI 

5 Li-3 DJAIS (8) J Jeukla* 6-11-0 — — 

10 £0-254 H1RRER& MAYBI (in J Uaduo *-11-0 T Dty 

11 OP-tOU JAVA SHRUK (8) J Tuck 4-11-4 JSM rt ll N 

12 I-IB3 IM-FTYEOO) Ron Tnornoson 4-n-O - -WFry 

13 53 mD WO O DJOmCW) J4Hains4-11-0 jr •- 

14 2FUSM SXHIAniK(2B)J Edwr* 6-11-0 Dl 

18 0 sasnMUBY PI Ufa HMaamey 4-n-p 

18 000.9- BMea FOLLY (429) j ThOTO 5-10-8 Mr*’ 

(73 

17 14»- DARK PHOCMX(210) 0 Brennan 5-1M <1 Broom* 

18 KMU RASCALLY (2) MB* L BdOOll 6-10-0 — M Doryor 

18 ZAINEHM Hammond 5-iM — NrC BiOli mpO 

TOP FOM TIPS: Qda 8, Coowalga T, Siam North 8 

Safi IT-4 DfM, 4-1 Canpaigs. 6-i Bterm North. 7-1 M4fhe, 8-1 Sign* Run, Oarlc Phowh. 14-1 
Ciaoiei Heart. 16-1 NMdsoad Joker, Hualers' Heaven 

3.30 JULIET HARES' ONLY STANDARD OPEN Ml FLAT RACE 2m 110yd* Cl .277 

1 6- AUNTIE AUCE (233) J FlttEersId 5-11-4 Jl Dw*«r 

2 BtrmMOOMNCharnbertaai 4-11-4 — JBa* C MiKrMf* 

m 

COMPUTBRAMI LADY R Cum* 5-11-4 .OOtarTh 

PASHES FAREWELL S Sherwood 5-11-4 ... O Uf W 

FRAMURSHC Thenar 4-11-4 CHomffl 

HID DAY CHASER P Webber 4-11-4 MrPSo«t(7) 

ROSE Mrs SUmymai 5-11-4 JbteLmqbRi 

B 0 THE miALOE RUN (12) (BP) J Jotersor 4-11-4 „._^JIDMyer 

Bimmen 

BrUbe 5-r Fairs* Farweil, i- 1 A w«e Altca. 6-1 Frank Irttfc, Tlw KUbrloe Run. W- 1 MU Day Chaser . 14-1 
•: rrs^ir-alSLadr X-l Fume Bitter Moon 

© Blinkered for tlie first time — DONCASTER: 12.15 Baras ki. 
See You Again; 12.45 Brackenthwaite; 1.15 Bas de Laine. 


Cheltenham card with guide to the form 


12^0 Shankar 
13J6 8«nMl 
1JO AekTtm 


2J»Oor Kfla 

2JI Doot TeO The Wife 

3.10 Serr on T oni 

3L49 WEE WHUY (nap) 


Si 


flelesi Heed. ♦ nrnieWa bSokov*. 


12.20 CHELTEM1AH SPOHSORSHB* CLUB NOVKS HURDLE 2m If 0,748 


101 

102 

F 423-1 SHAlUAR(13)DNfcho<aai4-lVU _ 

11-315 EXTERIOR PHOfllBS (13) NTWmcn-OeteM S-lW ... 

-Ctoud* 

104 

1-1 ZBPHYm»(22)0£neraooc5-1t-7 

BMQHT MOVrMlim Mr* H Pnrfgp 4-U-8 

-JOdni 

108 

QO-J CL FRBDOIB (13) JOtd 5-11-5 .... 

TOrmBimi 




109 

110 

400401- KBIAMCKY (226) N Hendonoil 5-1>3 — ... 

P-LAGHAMLAU (371) JGdfcfd 6-11-8 - 

— M A RbganM 

— — PHMe 

111 

112 

113 

KB330I- MH JBIVK (9S7) J Grttnnd B-li-3 _ .. - _BPo*nl 

4MO-53 SCARLET BAMBLDI (13) HTIeMan-DaHn 6-11-3 _ CUawaSm 

OOBD4- HYDBMIliA (209) Mrs T PWdnglnn S-10-P - — _6Hegw(3) 


T0Proi n iP S .5toabmB. 2e pb | ii ia T.Sceib4l l B a * l m« 

BdHMsi 6-4 Shartar, M Zophynn. 5-1 Ewvtor Profito.6-1 Kunaiiidiy.ScarW RanMer, 16-1 B Fraddla. 
25-1 Lagham Lad, Ur Jenna 12 n — m 

FORM CUBE - SMANKAlb Haadmy 4th, M rurwn. M RrgM LMutonM 8. wHS SCARLET RAMBLER 
iie«ell Olwiyi BRoniwM. 4S 3rd (Neebwy 3nB, Hvy) 

DCimWR montESe WMIamed Nralglil irhon Sir el 7. tala 42L to Ukaw AbteH mtetmry 2nd9l Hvy). 
je PHYHU Sr Led 5ih. dear HPorocttrg laaLrlMBn o« inculcate 2! Rlurwlc* 2m. Ofl. 

BL FRDOtfi: Hsadny Duo ouL ran on me pace, 6H 3rd la Nova Run (VAnascr 2ra 3d). 

1 2.55 SOUTHAM HAKOICAP HURDLE Ira If 13334 

201 51HMD CADOUOOLD (22) MPkm 4-11-10 DBrUgwotor 

202 0,1131-4 POUNTH IN UHldn (CO) JEdwnur-IW PNhrea 

203 IN5»I- SANAHRWH»C22S)(en) Mrs J Rate! 1-1 1-8 ..JOabmae 

411110- MARHW8 Am (211) JSpeakig 6-11-5 H Jebeaon (3) 

216-P DBK> MALTA (37) (8 F) ONidlDlMD 4-11-3 WHentOD 

1/31FP-1 CHERYL'S LAD (1 7] (PINHmderaaii 5-11-2 MAFkzfaraM 

4U10D4- SUPREME MASTER (283) Min C Jchrcwy 5-10-10 ,JD(kBagh«r 

641013 SOUTHAMPTON (14) (Q(D) G Balding 5-107 APMeCer* 

11446-2 MORSTOCX (43) R Hedge} 6- 1 0-7 ... T D oir m rb . (8) 

04)13-8 Klin'S CROSS (14) A J Winn 8-10-1 C UevreSye 

TOP POM TIPSi Kfart Cram a. Merateab 7, CberyTa Led 8 

BeMbgi 11-4 CheryTs UH. 6-i Fourth In Lna. 6-1 iQno'i Cron, 7-1 CadmgoU. 6-1 Moraiock. 
Saumatnpton, 10-1 One Mala, Sohekr Rw, 12-1 Martnera Air. 10 i nw a 

RNW guide . CADOUGOUh Headway SdL every dunce 2 out no artra. Mb a by UgNonMg Led 
iWmcamon to. Gdi 

FOURTH Dl LIMfc In nmch unUI hm cm when 29 «ti d 7 lo KHotw Abbot INanOury ZmlO. HvyJ 

DWO MALTA: Tailed all when palled up before 2 oul in rue eon by Hold Yoar Ranks (Newton AUmJmlL 

GOSH!. 

CHERYL'S LAD: Led 2 art. soon dun,, beat How's K Gain 31 iHuntaigdon 2ndtL Gd^m). 
SOUTHAMPTON: Ran an we pace from 2 aid, BM 3rd to Eskimo NK wHh KINO'S CROSS (we 21b) dan up 
when broughi down 3 om Mewhuiy ZnA. GdV 

NOKVrOCKi Led 3 oul unoi run-kn when MeS by SUvsr 3unt*nl iSttoHard 2mGB. Od] 

1 .30 CHUBB RRE CONDITIO HAL JOCK1YV HAMNCAP CHASE 2m 31 C4JBM 


208 

208 

207 

208 

209 

210 


301 

066300- NEVADA GOLD (237) (CD) FYardley MWJ 

- PMcLaaghBa 

303 

304 

4111.-33 STRONG MBNCUM (IE) <0)KBelWy 6-1 1-0 - 

FJ114-1 FUOOHCORD| 1 t)(D)MnJPillien 11-11-7 

... TJ Morphy 

- 0 Hum 

308 

2291J-P JARBHBAXIR (24) 8 MUrnen B- 1 1-3 .-. 

Obiter 

307 

3-11353 MUlllAL TRUST (34) (D)P HOOK 11-11-1 - 

flliiaiy 

300 

PPF-PS3 HAM OF MTSTKRY (14) N Iwtibn-OavMS 9-10-2 

.... . 9 Joy»u*( 5 ) * 


110 Fin-ap JIM VALUTTMI (H)(0) C Broad 9-IM DLeeiqr 

TOP TOW TIPS: SlreiiB Medkbw 8, NMaU TruM T, Ffc Cowcmd 8 

nmbir J -1 FJo Concord. K? Swung Uedcnw 6-1 Aat The □oMPHr. Mutual Trurt. 7-1 Honest Word. 10-1 
JUtrenker. 13-1 Nevada Gold. 1 t-i Llan 0* Mystery IB nmaem 

FORM GUIDE . NEVADA oouk Owpawd and awsye bebnd whan teal c4 in hflHhera, Mn 49, u Veleda ll 
ifjrlcki 3m Gd-Fml 

STRONO MEKCINE: Led 4tn unu 4 oul when bln 3JJ by See®'* Band, mh HONEST WORD Iff* 3tn 6B 3rd 
r unmet ton. Qffl 

FILE CONCORD: LndiOi. dear 2 oul. soil Realty A Rascal try a condortabte 31 tOwpatowtoM. Gd^fl). 
JARJlRSAICb Ahnaye berund whiw tull ad up hatonr 2 oal Is hurdle rsco vraa by JadMk, IS re* [Newton 
Abbot tow.afl 

MUTUAL TRUSTVLed mill run-m when lost el 3 hflHban. bar 3. ta Tug ol Pssee LWetcimen talB. GdLFml. 
ASKTHEGOVOTMOCbLed 6nea nil uniil rundn. ran on genWIy. Hn hd by Royal Sguafe IWledsor 2mS. 
Gdl. 

JM YALERTHlEi Led 7» ml 12th. weaned qidcUy am pufled up tafeie 3 oul in isas mo by Cam 
Melody [Worcester 2uCf. 5W. 

Channel 4 


2.00 kUUJOH IN Mnw THREE YRS OLD Howes KURDlMMw 11 C3,TM 

401 3111 BUTTON (1 3) (IQ G Achonla 11-7 

402 IS EXECUtm DBRNt (13) (IP) Un M Reveloy 11-7 — . PNbnm 

403 m 531 OCEAN HAWK («) N TwISttlwOMtoS 1t-7 CUsmsOpi 

404 1 OUR KRB(14) N HandMaeu 11-7 

409 21 CMCUOAM (24) (C) D Mdnlson 11-3 SIMM 

408 12 IOPPANOUR(91}Cllawi1M APMeCoy 


m 


0 BHKBUCY BOUNDER (27} R McKaflar 1M) 

2 PAH imp (IQ) 3 Sherwood 11-0 


410 

411 

412 

413 

414 


DCCRfT HUE SECOND P Rodklfd 1W 

LMisJCodm-0 

DTOTO R Baker TM) 


4 FORESTAL £26) 3 GrtStta 1V0 

F PACIFIC OimUM (14) CBerweVIO-B 
SPARKLING YASMM P HoMtt TM 



10, Dm- Krt. S, Bu Now 7 

_ 3-1 Doling. 7-2 Our Kru.5-1 Ctaodari. 7-1 Etodon. Emadhra Derige. JD-1 Kbsmnr. Ocean 
Hawk, 16-1 Dotnappel. Sparking YnsmM I4immera 

FORM CUnW-BLATiOlti Lad odor 3 out aim 2ooL strongly ridden aa Halle had again dose bam: wen 
by ll Iron Done Ren. wm EXECUTIVE DESGN (meat)), manned nm-ta. tsnsn(NeeRulaZm.Qd). 
0C8AN HKMKiFaddMi ckw tea eel ranoo wea.beei PodeibMienieaiafu4c8ilerto.OOEq. 
OURKMKLed »4ft, regNiMd lead 2osL ran on WB, betlTMetorSI, w«b RACKC OVBTTURE (10*81) MI 
3rd (Newbury toTLOd). 

CHBO PAHb Awarded me in BtewHiite' room laN Bme when lwlloi8iwWBllBriieia.biunpadnat44.btl 
th hd by Tab Back, wttl FDHESTW. (rec 50)). ISO *wey flh (Cho(h»hain 2n(U. QFEIO. . 

D ANJUN t Going won ^pnacftlag hom Nralgm. ml Imp test He (bendy, ren on. bm DO by Paddy's 
Mum(AaeatoUDyd,Gd). ... 

BBOCELEY BOUNDOfc Promkmd mR I outpaced 2 nol When IB TBi to Dow WM (Ayr 2m OdJ. 

Channel 4 - ; ; 


• l 

• I 


i ’ 


2.35 ASne HANDRAP CHAM 3m If IlOyde CIDtSSS 

801 1R21PF- LUSTY LIGHT (244) (C)(D) Mr* J Pttroun 9-1 1-10 

1121-U3 UNHOLY ALLIANCE ( 1 T) (D)KBNI«y 8 -W-HI 


111/12—4 QMU QHBkilASH (1 3) (D) (IF) N T ^ston-Ositas 9-KF3 
uniat- DONTTOJ. THE Im C221) (C) C Egarton 9-lb-O . 
PPH121- BOBnOURO (223) Mb H IGrigDI 9-10-0 
550-81 BUN UPTUEBJMJ(2O)(D)JO*l0nl 6-104) 

3MP1S6- YORKIHfflB GALE PBB) J Gfflord 9-TM _ 


-JPnOap 

-PHMa 

-APMuCm 


902 

903 

904 
908 
BOS 
907 

TOP FORM TVS: Uabulr AMonea 3, Dual TUI Tim ^Na 7 

BaBbwS-SRuaLlp'TlHFbB.T^LaiiyUghLS-l DoslTuliniuyBlu.S-l Unholy Allbrrc8.EdbnboBrg.S-l 
GMe Gnetdegh. 10-1 Yorkeblnr ante. T nmur 

FORM OUB* . UWTY UQHR Having m race her* eteos Greed National Whan Ml 111 le ran wen by 
Roys AthMe fAMree 4m«. Od) 

UNHOLY ALUANOD Haadwjv im awry chance approaching test in mm. 101 3rd U Dun Dme 
(Cnfiftwaam JirrB, Gd). 

0H1A GNBILAOHi CnsMd leedere unU k» touch MR, need el » nee won by SceBon Berta (Heydodt 
3m*0.Gd} 

DONT TELL THE WlPb Noun tram h» out wlten til fidm Rough Qaac (Puncttaeiown 3nrtL Od). 
EDMSOIIMk Lad 5DI. soon chrar, bm QaHawon N (WoraaBer 2ffl7L Gcg. 

RUN UP THE FLAG: Led two aid. ren do weU. bool Auto FUN W lAecM JmH. Gd). 

Channel 4 . 


3.1 0 CHRIS COLEY HACWO NOVKS CHAS8 3m I1 1 lOytfi C4^B3 

801 5335-41 CHOPRSDV UUJ (JO) P WnbbOT 8-11-6 

302 21«-42 HHN1WAY RYE (S)(p) Lady 8 Brooke 7-11-8 

•03 21PI51-1 Him TOWERS (13) Mrs M Rovatuy 6-11-8 

804 2340-F3 MOBILE HSMENQER(ia)T George 7-1 VJ 

805 P3SL632 ORAM APPLAUSE (IQ MMuggenfgs W1-3 

TOP FORM TIPI: lire * Tiwmi I, Crwpiwdy Lmly 8 


FORM aUBB - CROMODY LAID Jumped wed. lea 2nd. ben Feet Hat IS (Hawlmy 3m, GOPim. 
MSHWAY FlVb Stayed an wed bam 3 oul Mn 19 by Cantoris Fratar (Hereford toltt, Gd-Sffl. 

8HVI TOWERS: Head way lour ouL led lost, best Ifcaragcr The TOra a (Hewcaafla 2mR. Gd). 

MOBU Hnsanm Every chance bom 3 ort. on un. GO) 8Rf to Beaeropeirs (Fodweil 34SZB. SW. 
ORAND APPLAUSE! Ran oo Mm pace k*ea bn d by Secret Four b handicap AunSa (Tamdoa 2nf38, 
Gd). 

Channel 4 


3.45 ASW BEL L0V8 HBWRIAL BOLD CARD KAMXCAP HURDLE 3m 110yds CS^S* 
1 12/54P4- SWEET QURB (281) (CD) M Pipe 8-11-10 D Utlmwu 


mP'-n 88IIAH IBMC8 AHIA0(14)(D) QRKhanli P-11-1 M Hmdmrn 

221FP-2 0H1AH COVE (JET) (D)R Abler 6-16-12 JfehIMwH] 

1140M TUCXLKLAD (271(0) F Mtupby 6 - 10-10 AFIMH 

F3CQ-FI 83LLSTAFFB0Y (13) C Broad 6-XFW «Rnm 

151111-P SEE UKMKM (IS) (OJ R Boclder 7-1M A Ton 

1-13224 JATHB (37) (0) (BF) D Ntchoten 4-19-0 1 'rttiTnui m 

312.-L-23 VICTOR BRAVO (IQ) (CO) (BF) H Guetee 6-10-0 CLtenuRyu 

1333-11 WEE WINDY (28) CR) J GtSo>d 6-tO-d PHMa 

53221-3 NIAO (30} J HAIM S-KH) DQMteglmr 

S44KM uuna |2S| (D)C Nash 7-104 '““nrardi 

03U020- 8IM MOVER (247| C SaWl 6-16-0 , BCMge(7) 


F20QO-P JNOALOU (IS) A BrazuMton iZrHM) L 

61P-P40 SWCKIRSNEE (7) Paddy ForraB 7-JO-O 

TOP FORM TIPSi Badar ltmaa Abaad 8, TrhUe Lad 7, OMm Cava 8 

BONN* 11-2 Baser Times Ahead. 6-1 The ffieoy. GMan Com. 7-1 TikUe Lid, B-1 Sweet (Bow, Bad 

SGHBwy. ID-1 JUiL Uluru. 12-1 tend. Udor 8im Sua Enough f - 1 1 

POME OUIOE . BETTER TEBRS AHEADi Led nb. soon (Mai. beat Usster BoWo* 111 In dun (Burov 
2nx4BLGd| 

(RUAN com Led 3ft uaW bm cut eased u°0ar pmsturo. beoi 11 by GraeWN Tire Amv. wan TRICKLE 
UD(pr CM), mokened 3 out IS. 5tt rCnsAadian 3aA CM). 

•MBIT GLOS: Headway ia*an9i. mekeoad (bo out *W el 6, bta 10B. b CMt Oa Tergei (Aicoi am. Fm. 
■BL STAFFBOYi Led umaebiag BBr. bald on gimety (ran 2 ooL ben CekCM « (Wonnck 2m0b. Gd). 
WES WWOlh Marie el dear aomedMig 2 osl beet lime Fbr A FbSar 19 TFottwefl 200 , Gipfibi. 
nuBr No heaewu imder pumre bora 3out HM <S 3.Wn 20. to Hace and Pm* pewbay 2m5L GdJte). 
IILURUi Leo 2 buL ran on strongly, ball Kara S iHtankngdan 3ar2L GdFeg 


Results 


FAKENHAM 

12.10 (2m HrNwV 1, PHOPIIRTB HON- 
OUR. M Faster (7—21: 2, Cyrus The <bw*t 
(15-8 13k): ». King oC Babyk w (7-2). 9 ran. 
15. 10. (P Has lam) Tote: 0.60; £1.40 C2 30. 
Q.mDualF E4J)0.Trlo'E220. CSF. E1TA5. 
12^40 (2m HdtwR 1, 8AUSOMO, R Dun- 
woody 10-4 lav): 2. Lucy Tufty (B-2): 3, 
n aroa (7-1). 12 ran. 3. nk. (J Whyiel Tote: 
C2.9ftET.1G.E15an.80 Dual F:£4.30. Trio: 
C11.10.CSF: E12.10 Trtcaet E557E NR- Pair 
of Jacks. 

1.1 0 (2m MdhO* 1. LAST SPIN, R Supple 
(8-11.2, B*4HuMp Bruoa (2-1 lav):*. Out 
On 4k Promt** (11-4). B ran. Nil, H (J 
Jenkins) Touk E6.6D, E2.40. Cl JO. El. 50. 
Dual F: r7.lD.Trkr C28.60, CSF £1040. 
1^40 (Bat HOydb Ch}i 1. MANEHES, J F 
Tldoy (11-10 lav); 2. Harm 0-1): 3, 
Victory Andwm H4-1). 8 ran. 12, ll (N 
Callaghan) Tow C3.10: C2.50. ElJO. DuolF: 
naacsF-Efi.13. 

2.10 (2n> 1 lOyd* ChX 1, DMVHH1 
PORCS; J F THley (13-8); 2, Dr RwAat (8-5 
lav]: a, Puwy Si ra a t Boy (8-1) 4 ran. 2. 1ft 
(Mrs M McCourt] Tote EZ 5ft Dual F: E1.10. 
CSF:C3J* 

2-40 (2m or IlOyd. Chu 1, ARTtC 
WINOS. M Brannon (11-10 Cav): 2, Mm 

Mitch 1&-4I, 3. Adam Qimmo (3-1). 4 ran. 
6. 9. IO Brunrunl TOM El. 60. Dual F. £2.00. 
CSF L3.6J 


2.10 (2m -H HcNa): 1, VK3CROY RULER, 
D Wabh (0-4 Ini-favl. 2. Pyrerels Wno* 
(19-1); 3, BrHamda IKBu (S-1). B-4 (nWav 
Can Can Charlte. B ran. 7, X (J JenkitiB) 
Tow CL 7ft £1.10, Cl .60. £2.10 Duel F: 
£14.10. CSF: E27.32 Tricaet C136.80. 
QUADPOTi El B.30. PUkCEPOTi £13JO 

NOTTINGHAM 

1X40 (Dm S» IlOyd* Hdhtfc 1, &APUIV- 
HN, FI lieway (7-21; 2, T bow— N u n 
(1 1-2); 2, Ha Orand (10-1). 9-4 Fav WakL 7 
ran. 99. 3. (W BiTsboumo) ToW. £4.80; C2.a0. 
E2-20. Dual F: El 8. 00. CSF: E21.88. 

1JOO (2*n Hdto> 1 , IMU. THYMM. Q Lae 
(5-1 JnPhiv); 2, DaBy Boy (B-1): 2. WfaHtom 
[7-1 1 6-1 tnMav Nordic Breus. 25 ran. IX. 
3X. (Mrs M Ravslay) Tow: C5.10: C2.00 
CL90, £400. Dual r. £20.20. Trio- C18.10. 
CSF: £53.78. 

IN (2m 21 IlOyd* CI>) 1 1.STUNNINO 
STUFF, R Jonnson (33-i): *, Col am c flN» 
(15-8 lav); 2, Pwm War (7-1). 7 ran. Diot, 
dbl (T Oeorge) Tow £2800: C42ft £150. 

Dual F: £30.00 CSF: 068.18. 

3LOO (2m Hdlw)l 1. CASTLE SWNSP. P 
Nhran (4-7 lavl; 2. KHpllDpp*4 (100-30): 
a, te e g mrae (20-1). 12 ran. 5. 5. (D Nictiof- 
son) Total El -8ft El M. C1^40. E*.TO Dual F- 
El Eft Trio- C29Ea CSF; E3.73. NR 1 Zitas 
Son. 

2^0 (2m HMp 1, POK SPARROW, A S 
Smith (7-11; 2, 2Mtoan (9-1): 3, Suhws 
(3-T). 8-4 biv Kaap Your □ launch. 4 run. 8. 
Z <H Tinkler) Tola: £0-60. Duel F: £0.00. CSF 
£19. IB. NR: Saint ClaL 


3-00 (2m CNR 1, ASK TOW, H Qarrttry 
(5-1); 2. HagobaBa ( 10 - 1 ) 2 , f aM ee a N ay 
(1-5 (av). 4 ran. DUL dlsL (T Tale) Tote 
M.ML Dual F. £12.60. C8F: Q1.1E 
130 (toll 1, ST MILLION DRIVE, O 
Burrowa (5-2 ftcvl; X. Eupl io r ki naatoa 
(7-2): 2, RhHng Crap (11-2). 13 ran *. fit 
(M Pipe) ToW £2.00, Cl 00, £1.80. £270. 
Dual F- CiaiD Trio: E3270. CSF: £1334. NR 
Supreme Norman. 

OUADPOm £20.70. 

PLACSPOTl £4 JP9.60. 

TAUNTON 

1 2^10 (3<n 11 Oytt*HAa)f1, NORMAN'S 
CONVINCED, D BHdgwatar (10-11 fur); 2, 
Soul Trader (11-3); 3,10*9 AeryNe (90-1). 
9 ran. 2 11. (M Plpel Tote CZ.OO: £140. 
C1-90.CS 5a Dual F: £2.90. TrtoCJl.Ea CSF; 
£8.55. 

1JO (2m 3f Ch> 1, FENWICK. T D«S- 
cambe (IT-1); 2. Co e i raa BO-1): 2, Taka 
By Storm (0-4 ter). 12 ran. X. nk. (fl htodgea) 
Tote: £940; <320. E7JD. E1-SQ. Dual F- 
EKL. 70. Trio. £339 80. CSF- £ 18220 . Tricaet 
£812.17. 

130 (2m If IMte> 1, LUCKY SHONE, C 
Maude (12-1). 2, Om t awhi (12-TJ; a, Mt 
Rundlw (6-1). 3-1 lavSnoerFatitL 14ran.DC, 
4. (P Hobbs) Tow m 8ft E2.80. £300. £3.60. 
Dual F- £51 JU. Trio- £233.40 CSF: £143 JO. 
LM (2m 110 yd* Hdh*> 1, TOUR 
11ADSB, B Fowetl (&-1fc 2, Hoywl Plpw 
(11-4); 3, ipMtel Aaani ml QO-1). 2-1 lav 
Lead VoealliL Oran. Hd.3. (RBucfeiar) Tote 
£11.10; CZJJft £1 20. E2v40. Dual F- CHUB. 


Trio. £39.00. CSF: E3L28. TTleast £43020. 
NR Cool down. River bland . 

LOO (2m ebp 1, CBHTAIN AMPLE. C 
Maude (S-4 lav): S. See a — 1 02-1); 2, ABae 
SmNblS-IL 11 ran. 3. IS. IP Hobbs) ToW 
£3.40- £2.10, C4.B0. £270. Dual F; C3S.10. 
Tno: E7Z7JD. CSF: CB1 AZ Tr least E535Jft 
2JW (Rut If Hdleb 1 . THM CAUMMIE. A 
P McCoy (7-3): 2, Sports Vim* (15-8 btv); 
3. Merdle VaOay (S-3). 8 ran. Sb hd. B. (O 
BabUns) Tote CABO; £2.80. CI.TO. Dual F; 
c*.so. csF-naia . ... 

OUADPOTi £20.40. 

HACEPOADNJa 

JACKPOT) Nol won. ET01.W4.60 carried 
over u Cheltenham today. . 



CREITHAIA 
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Soccer 


SPORTS NEWS 15 


°9M Lacey on how Blackburn were tried and found 


wanting by Europe’s minor aristocracy 


exposed by class war 


> r 


S?* i U ras on a washed* a^ecSSn*^ I Su? ? rfr ' , " is f.J ^hind Uie I bench when it was needed 

S? * English chamSh n ,v, f I I ^ .. ... . 


I t the PeSata^Ttto 25E^*£ ha S 1|,Ion * have 

-I nine-minute hi? « n ! ere ? 1116 European Cup 
trick against Rosen born tW {S** 0 ■^ COB ? e hor “ontal 
Propelled MikeNeS X?* SIT 1 ?*#!* 8 ' Leeds United. 
Champions- League hts£S Arsenal. Manchester United 
could not allay the dfeaZ *hd now Blackburn 

pointment at Blapfch^Si have *?* proved themselves 
Rovers’ failure *« mSE? urn U “®? uaj to its demands, 
impact on the T^ne. Manchester United 

when it mattered. urnanifint “d Ars en. al have each won 
As the rest nf Pumn. l ■ *"? Cup Winners' Cup during 

to relish the prtsSrt^tfAiS ?“* period but **“* compeU- 
defending the^hMniSjS LV? n ’ c ? ra Pared with the 
Cup agai^ j5venh^?n th» 2?, amp, ° ns ’ League, is a 
^iMMava^nSishf^ selJmg-plater which could 
Ml can ^ i52" a *? m l have **** ***&** to 

sg isd? " «ffif n a B . faise 

«L^sS& a^-swas 

for seven y eJ? 0 B, ut ^eS hy SS“ "“S T2?££. 


superior foreign technicians. 

Blackburn were doomed 
once they decided against the 
immediate strengthening of a 
team who, though they had 
shown defensive resilience 


In Harford they had a 
senior NCO when the situa- 
tion required a touch of SAS. 
Routine Brumbies ahout two 
gnmes a week, mounting inju- 
ries and an antipathetic 


lucky to get such a friendly 
draw. 

Paradoxically, the influ- 
ence of the European televi- • 


Juventus, Spartak and Real 
Madrid with impunity contin- 
ues to recede. 

Alex Ferguson would now 


sion companies, including have less difficulty fielding 
ITV. in getting the Champ i- the minimum of six English 


and attacking opportunism in media could not disguise the 
winning the Premiership, fact that Blackburn blew the 


Champions' League, is a 
selling-plater which could 
almost have been designed to 
give the English game a false 
sense of its own standing. 

At least George Graham’s 
Arsenal, like Frank Clark’s 
Forest in this season’s Uefa 
Cup, managed to get them- 


plainly lacked the nous to 
succeed in Europe. 

As it transpired, they also 
lacked the immediate' pres- 
ence of the one man at Ewood 
Park qualified to give them 
a croundinc In what nn« 


best opportunity an English 
club had been given to qualify 
lor the last eight from the 
Champions’ League. 

Once Legia Warsaw had 
removed Gothenburg, M.in- 


a grounding in what was Chester United’s ultimate 
required. Though Ray Harford conquerors last season, from 


ons’ League reorganised in 
order to guarantee certain 
countries a minimum of six 
matches has worked against 
England's chances of regain- 
ing its former status. 

Before the Heysel tragedy, 
Liverpool's seeding more or 
less made sure they would not 
be overtaxed in the first two 


players required by Uefa, and 
restrictions on foreigners 
would not be a problem for 
Newcastle. But Manchester 
United’s fledglings and Kevin 
Keegan's high-fliers would , 
still find Europe daunting. 

Although Eric Cantona and 
Peter Beardsley are experi- 
enced internationally, neither 



had always looked after the 
nuts and bolts of running the 


the preliminary round, and 
Rosenborg had beaten Besik- 


rounds of the European Cup. has played much in the Euro- 
Now the winners of the Pre- pean tournaments. And nei- 


! su i tas. a weak group was guaran- in September with little artofgettingti^ronoppo- 
rf l?* 1 nn , d Bkickbum found chance to shake off any early- nems for whom football isa 


miership are thrust straight 
into the Champions' League 


ther Keegan nor Ferguson 
has defenders trained in the 


Sampras . . . nosebleed before the knee that ended his season 

Sampras has 
to default 


football deprived Blackburn 
of an experienced presence on 


themselves in it. Future 
English champions will be 


Champions’ League: final group tables 


season torpor. 

So what of next season's 
English wannabees? Would 
Newcastle United or Man- 
chester United, the first 


game of Continental chess as 
opposed to English draughts. 
• Spartak Moscow's celebra- 
tions at reaching the quarter- 
finals have been spoilt by the 


(Moupa 


Hnta.... 

K5 Porto 


P W D L F 
6 3 2 17 
6 2 3 16 


English club to win the Euro- departures of their coach 
pean Cup, fare any better Oleg Roman tsev and defender 


Dflnfifl Inn no eppe the two stand-bys, David 
UaV,a ,mne Sees Wheaton, who won the cup in 

a long season take ITS 

its final toll in Munich ^^££5ffiS r ’ 

It is an unexpected cast list 
HIS was not the way which underlines again that 
Pete Sampras wanted the date for this £4 million ex- 
his year to end. The travaganza is wrong. Coming 
American was last on the heels of the ATP Chain- 
breed to default his pionships and the Davis Cup 


Pa naming ikos. Na mes 


Sprtfc MoMoar 
U«b«nn<.. 


Blackburn Kara. 


P VI 0 L F A *t> 

6 6 0 0 IS 4 18 

6 3 1 3 S 8 7 

6 2 D 4 II 16 8 


S Buctund 

Rn«n.. 


P W D L F A Pla 

6 4 1 1 15 4 13 

0 13 18 8 » 

0 1 3 2 2 s S 

E 0 3 3 0 14 a 


P W b t FA 
6 S 1 0 IS l 


SparUK Moscow. Leflia W«iw 


JuvwHua. Botusco DommirKj 


a Zurich. ..... G 0 2 - 

Quaflflam 

Atfix Airertoidsm, Real Madrid 


□ IS I 18 

2 11 6 lO 

3 9 19 S 

4 3 13 a 


than Blackburn Rovers? 
Given a similar group it is 


Viktor Onopko. Roman tsev 
has resigned to prepare Rus- 


hard to believe that either sia for next summer's Euro- 
would not get through, al- pean Championship, and On- 


Labour plans 

task force to 
point the way 


though the prospect of any 
English side taking on Ajax. 


opko is joining Atletico 
Madrid. 


T 


HIS was not the way 


■ American was last 
night forced to default his 


FERGUSON RETURNS TO A RAPTUROUS WELCOME 


Grand Slam Cup quarter-final final, it puts too big a strain 
with Goran Ivanisevic here on some top players. 


John Duncan 


tions in the game, se ttin g 
standards of stewarding and 
ensuring that major sporting 


HE Labour party- events, particularly the FA 
launched its Frame- Cup final, are available on 

work for Fnnthall VPC- tn-n»Ma1 (alurinnn 


■ work for Football yes- 
terday. promising to set up a 
task force to look at the prob- 
lems the game faces and 
claiming to offer "a new 


terrestrial television. 

A Labour government 
would set up the task force 
immediately, independently 
chaired but primarily, corn- 


vision” for the game. At least posed of representatives of 
one leading football academic toe football authorities, with 


was unimpressed. 


player and fan delegates 


It’s certainly a document thrown in for good measure. 


full of laudable sentiments,” 
said John Williams of the Sir 
Norman Chester Centre for 


It will be given a year to come 
up with proposals oh a vari- 
ety of subjects Including the 


Football Research at Leicester treatment of fans, the links 
University. “It presses an the between football and televi- 
right buttons but it's terribly sior^ and football finance 
vague. Much of the document Though reco gnising that 
- isvhasically statements that it legislation on some issues/, of 
would be hard for anyone -to- conoernto supporters such "as 
disagree with, even in lfce/Can- ticket ' prices is impractical, 
servative party. It talks about Labour believes a dialogue | 
measures when if s really taDCr that Involves supporters may 


ing about sentiments." 

Aside from the task force. 
Labour's most controversial 
commitment is to prosecute 
in Britain those football hooli- 
gans who commit ' offences, 
abroad and are merely 
deported. 


aents." at least make dubs more 

be task force, aware of fans' needs, 
controversial “For people who are serf- 
to prosecute ous about changing football 
football hooli- this document presents an op- 
unit offences portunity," said Dr Jack Cun- 
are merely nmgham, the shadow Secre- 
tary of State for National 


"We've always been told Heritage. “For people who are 
that this was impractical." seeking practical ways to ini- 
said Williams, “because of the tfate change in football' the 
difficulties of evidence and document is intended to he 
the costs of ferrying wit- helpful andpositive.” 
nesses and victims from Reactions from the Premier 
abroad over here. If that is no League, the Football Assoc ia- 
longer the case. It would be an ticm, the Professional Foot- 
interesting development.” bailers’ Association and toe 
Labour says it will use pro- Football Supporters’ Assoda- 
visions of the European Con- tion were favourable, 
vention on Spectator Violence “It's a useful, starting 


interesting development.” bailers’ Association and toe 
Labour says it will use pro- Football Supporters’ Assoda- 
visions of the European Con- tion were favourable, 
vention on Spectator Violence “It's a useful, starting 
to make sure that, if foreign point," said Rick Parry, the 
courts urill not deal with Brit- Premier League’s chief execu- 
ish hooligans on their soil, tfva “We’re happy to enter 
British ones will into a positive dialogue.*’ 

Labour also wants an irt “If the task force is a force 
crease in the use of restric- for good, it won’t be unwel- 
tlon orders, which force a come." said David Davies for 
football offender to report to the FA.;.- 
authorities at the time of “It says a tot of things that 
matches. Only three have have never been said before," 
been issued in the past three said Tim Crabbe. the FSA 


years, says Labour. 

The charter states Labour s 
commitment to strengthening 
the laws on racial abuse, the 
tightening of financial regula- 


chairman. “The task force has 
lTmUtesw potential and the 
charter explicitly recognises 
the need to have supporters in 
government bodies.’’ 



today because of an injured 
right knee. 


While Sampras bade fore- 
well to a possible $2 million 


His first-round victory on (£1.3 million) ~ he still col- 


Wednesday, it seems, was a 
match too for. “I woke up 


lected more than $750,000 — 
Becker continued his lmperi- 


this morning and couldn’t ous way with a 7-6, 6-1 dis- 
straighten out my leg.” he missal of Byron Black. Other 


said. ’T saw the doctor, we did 
some tests and they showed 
some fluid behind the knee. 
At this point it is in my best 


than Sampras, who beat him 
in Bercy and Frankfurt last 
month, the German has no 
peer on an indoor court But 


interests to go home and rest few critics believe his impres- 


up. I can’t play. 


sive end-of-year surge will 


Sampras added that the have much relevance in next 


trouble dated back to last Fri- 
day’s opening singles in toe 
Davis Cup final in Moscow, 
when he beat Andrei Chesno- 


year’s major outdoor 
championships. 

Of the 14' titles Becker has 
claimed since winning his 


kov in a demanding five-set fifth and last Grand Slam 
match and had to be dragged crown at the Australian Open 


from toe court suffering ftom 
cramp. Though he won the 


almost six years ago, all but 
three have come on fast car- 


doubles and his second pet courts. With neither wind 
singles, he said yesterday: nor sun to bother Him and a 
“The cup took a lot more out predictable and even bounce, 
ofme than I thought My body his game still has all toe nec- 


just broke down.” 

The Davis Cup, which he 
won almost single-handed, 
was the crowning glory of a 


essary elements for indoor 
success. Outdoors it is a dif- 
ferent story. 

Yesterday’s events streng- 


year in which he claimed the then his chance of completing 
Wimbledon and US Open an unprecedented ATP Cham- 


titjes. then regained the No. 1 
ranking from Andre AgassL 
This was a sad sequeL 
Ten minutes after Sampras 
pulled out Andrei Medvedev, 


pionship and Grand Slam Cup 
double. In a stadium favour- 
ing toe heavy serve. Becker 
could hardly be in better 
shape to pull it off. “I don't 


who arrived in Munich last I remember ever serving like I 


Saturday in a wheelchair, 
having twisted his ankle two 
days earlier, and then under- 
went "a miracle cure” in Salz- 
burg, retired when 6-3, 3-6. 
4-0 down to Todd Martin. 
Tomorrow's semi-finals, 
therefore, win be Martin ver- 


have for toe last three or four 
weeks. I feel that on both 
serves I’m capable of hitting 
aces, and that puts a lot of 
pressure on my opponents." 

Black, who plays two- 
handed on both flanks, stuck 
with Becker throughout the 


sus Boris Becker and either first set but after being out- 
Jacco Eltingh or Yevgeny Kaf- played in the tie-break, was 


elnikov versus Ivanisevic. 
Today’s depleted pro- 


swept away by the German's 
force. Becker eventually 


gramme will be bolstered by added 17 aces to toe 20 he hit 
an exhibition match between in the first round. 


Results. 





Soccer 

POMTwm ueaouk pm DMataN Sioin 
3. No Km Front 3; Evenon S. NawcasUa 0. 
Srorod MvMmb Huddersfield 2. Rcihw- 
ham 0. 

SOUTH AMBOCAM SUPDICUPs FM, 
—rood lags Ramentio 1 . indepencUente a 
l«W 1-21. 


B. . . - anomera y viorwnaton. 

Rugby Union baiu you™ tour mat 

second vy uiMiTv uimi. q u[ , U, . smrB U-18 V Australia I Leigh) 
VAH3TTY HATCH: Oxford AIJLIAMCH- Rilhil „ ruHho„ 


Fixtures 

(7 JO unless staled) 

Soccer 

LBAOUK OP IRBJUIDr Prwotar Dftr- 
Wont Athlon© Tn v Drogheda Utd (8.0); 
Shulbowmo vUCD. 

Rugby League 

STONES CENTENARY CHAMPION- 
SHIP! SIMMs Id V Workington. 

■ARLA YOUTH TOUR MATCH: Lancs- 


Happy release . . . Duncan Ferguson, who finished a prison sentence two weeks ago, returned to Everton colours last 
night in a reserve match against Newcastle United at Goodison Park. The Scottish striker scored the last two goals in 
his side’s emphatic 5-0 victory to warm a crowd of some 10,000 — 


Unlv Greyhound* 7. Cambridge (jrriv LX 8. 

Tennis 

GRAND SLAM CUP (Munich): Omni— 
fbnfca B Brokar (Ger) bt B Black (Zkn) 
7-6.' &-1. T Marlin (US) bt A Medvodov 
HAT) 6-3. 3-fl. 4-0 r«L 


PHOTOGRAPH : M1CHAF1 sr rm F Basketball 


The Bridge’s big Red tinto brings bags of 
guns fall silent trouble for prone Ranger 


Martin Thorpe 


yah* away on the Kings Patrick Glenn can see little hope of reform 
Lifting toe directors’ box after Paul Gascoigne’s latest dismissal 

T>an, though, was a pre-condl- . ^ 


there is a problem. Until 
his after-match comments 


Portsmouth 
buy-out 
goes ahead 

T HE South Coast’s sleeping 
giant Portsmouth has 
been stirred if not yet shaken 
by the takeover of a six-man 


MBA: Charlotte 84. Cleveland 82; Boston 
105. Miami 101; Philadelphia 10Q. Dallas 
87; Washington 98. Atlanta 79; Chicago 
101, Nw York 94; Minnesota 106. New 
Jersey 97; Houston 112. LA Lahore 89: Or- 
lando 100. Golden State 107. 

Cricket 

FOUR-DAY MATCH (Newcastle. Aus): 
West Indies 238 1C Hooper 83. S Campbell 
S3. Freedman B-47); New South Wales 
13-0. 


Ice Hockey 


NHL: Hartford 7. NY Islanders *. Montreal 


ALLIANCE SoJtord v Oldham (80) 

Cricket 

THBtt» A TEST (Hve days. 50 am): 
■* — r ? Pakistan a v England A 


• The 21-yaar-oM Australian all-rounder 
Shane Lee Is Somerset’s main target as 
owmeaa player to pace o< MusMaq Ah- 
med. The county’s director of cxachlng 
Bob Cottam has heen to Australia to welch 
the New South Wales player who le keen 
to experience county cricket here. 

■ Helped by a grant from toe Scottish 
Sports Council, the SooUsh Athletics Fed- 
eration to to oOer contracts to Its 20 moil 
promising 20 oampettto re . which would fe- 
dlltato grants lor warm-weather training 
and extra competition. Established stare 
l&e Yvonne Murray, Liz McColgan and 
Tom UeKeAi are unlikely to benefit 

• Europe’s Ryder Cup . team, winners In 
America lor only toe second time, are run- 
away winners o I toe BoH Writers’ Trophy 
lor 1B9S. Annika Sorenstam topped both 


4. New Jersey Z NY Rangers 5. Chicago S | Ujlto** States end European money 


on Wednesday, the best consortium based in Man- tot); Tampa Bay 2. Anaheim I; L03 Ange- Montgomerie scored an Order 

amnna mnM avnaH <Vn>n ir r. «■ Winnipeg 3. Msm^haWr jck end BrHaln_and Ireland 


I NTHEenarr^c^i^-r ^jaid town by Hiding be- __ 
ton was not nmd ‘ fore ^ would agree to Bates’s "T HE 

seas warring . j^uest to discuss ‘‘howmnch I. sio 

ag reed_a ceasefire__between | Gag 


- for ' foe to buy and how much ho in- 

sacaLHSt toXto^^^ver-it 


■*T" l HE two-match suspen- 
f . sion that Paul 
I Gascoigne begins this 
weekend Is unlikely to be a 


Unlike Gascoigne, how- 
ever, no German player ran 
the length of the pitch to 


anyone could expect from 
Rangers over Gascoigne’s 
behaviour was defiant 
defence. 

“It’s happening too 


time being at least. . 

Chelsea’s first board: meet- 


long enough cooling-off addition, Gascoigne had 
period to allow the tortured been warned by Vega a 


was to elicit this very infor- Rangers and England mid- mlnnte earlier about 


chew the referee’s ear. In often,” said the manager, 
addition, Gascoigne had “and he'll have to have a 
been warned by Vega a good look at himself.” - 


Chester, writes Mark Redding. 

Under the deal likely to be 
finalised on Monday, the con- 
sortium is to assume foe 
club’s debts, running at S1L000 
a week. It has pledged a 
£5 million investment and will 
build a 35, 000- seat stadium. 

No figures have been 


mlnnte earlier about Perhaps significantly, it No figures have been 

Oielsea’s first ^ Bates banned fielder to mend his ways. mouthing his displeasure took a Spanish referee, un- released but when the deal 

ing since tte dajnMBto Sfog in foe first place. If ll years of competing when foe Spaniard insisted encumbered by thoughts of was first proposed in Novem- 

Rates banned the club s mega ^ w hat at the highest levels of the that Rangers take a free- the consequences, finally to ber, the consortium offered R 

rich director Matthew^ Har- now game - punctuated in turn kick from the spot where dismiss Gascoigne. There £400,000 to buy foe players si 

dine from the. directors dox gow is^ a by brilliant inventiveness, the offence had occurred. has been a marked rehio- and staff from the dub's ^ o«mi tm*** i. s* 

jl his car-parK 1 ' ,'a huh avinur and Csicmiimp 1c nlcn nn in- tance amonp Scottish offl (mmm tKo Omonm ,<i n 2Z0pts; 2. ErU 151; 3, Metesnitt 


Alpine Skiing 

WOMEN'S WORLD CUP (V&I fbataY 
l n nfg lto i 98 ms i, A M ri wMiar 
(AW) Intel T4-58*ac; 2, H Zella^BMhler 
(Swflz) 1.14.97; 3. M Suhadole (Sla) 
1.15.13; 4. C M brad Id! (Ft) 1.18.18; 5. I H 
Marten (Nor) 1.15.1K 8. K Seizinga' (Ger) 
1.1&A0; T. M EtO (Gar) 1.15.44; B. T 
Scfmefttar (AuQ 1.15.46; 9. A Wacftiar |AWJ 

I. 15^5; 10. H Zurtjrlggen (SwlBj 1.1 5J& 

II. M DortmoiSW (Aun 1.15SB; 12. K Oja 
temtm (Ger) 1.15.60; 13. P Wiberg (Swe) 
1.15.68; 14. R Cawagnoud (Fr) MG 97: IS. P 


jHil^^temenxr^^ - rta] j SedAs that beneedsHar- tojnry - nan not coreeci 

.ding's money to help finance thefeulte, what price 
rare public silence fcom the team and ground. . short sabbatical? 

two protagonists. - - after a public spat con- Gascoigne ls a master 


Andreas Mdller, which ing notoriety. 


brought his first yellow 


twopromgw^— 

sSsgtfStfXBfit 

laid the state- 


So after a public spat con- Gascoigne is a master or 
ducted through foe tabloid the perceived injustice. It 
newspapers, rather as a was his tendency to mag- 

“ • .j.j _a.« 1 aw 4 i*K+ mIAi An imnnrtanm rtf an 


Gascoigne Is a master of card in Dortmund, mir- 
the perceived injustice. It rored challenges on Tiberlu 


fp nriing married couple might 
communicate through foe 


nify the importance of an 
everyday refereeing deci- 


Csik of Steaua Bucharest in 
September and John Col- 
lins of Celtic last month. 


Spn the pair finally sion which led to his order- both similarly earning tee to deem his actions wor- 
enuareu, h** 1 .«■ tiMMieefa ’nanFinno thy of a red card and order 


insultectout and now ing-off against Borussia 'cautions 


Sorbad agreed not to make try to resolve Dortmund on Wednesday. In each case theoppo- a ?ue-mateh ban. Hebas 

comment^wWle fflESsi a more Whan he flicked the ball nenta were in no position to miss another game becau 

g^gSions are taking JJfgKySd peaceful against Patrick Berger’s score. That makes Gas- tos cautions have tok. 

hand, the referee, Manuel coigne's tackling not only him over the lft-point lin 

P ftdk bo«evOT, add that foe at ^?^S e {llose differences Diaz Vega, ruled it aedden- crude but irrationaL What- allowed under the aul 

two^iU “lunch and sit remains to tal handball and allowed ever preventative me^ur^ mafa^^i^on system. 

Two wlu ^ . ^.Mawmastle can De.soriea yui * in,, nn, hi« Munaasr Wnltpr Smith It is Smiths misfortm 


dismiss Gascoi^e^ There £400,000 to buy foe players 

has been a marked rerac- and staff from the dub's ow* i. seinngar 

tance among Scottish offl- owners, the Gregory femilv 2 !£ 1: i 

dais to do so, as though Eratton Park w^tobe laas^ imy 

fearful of the accompany- to foe consortium while the 90S - 
ing notoriety. new stadium was being built 

Most notable was the Meanwhile Fulhrnn and Gfi- OORer 

refusal of John Rowbotham lingham have been charged S5 K"h£S SSffoVS 
to take action in foe match by the Football Association wwaa) 
against Aberdeen on No- with misconduct after their 
vemberll.lt was left to the rancorous Third Division ®*I u ®®ll 
SFA’s disciplinary commit- match on November 25. hahinma challenge (Bombay): 

tee to deem his actions wor- The European Court of Jus- a p2E£ 

thy of a red card and order tice said that it would an- (Eng} w a Faizy (Egygt) is-s. i6-s. is-io; 


220pJr. 2. ErU 1S1; 3. MetesnltZflC 148. 
NMIimb Cup standing*- 1. Au8trla 
1.8B7piK 2. Switzerland 1033; 3. Norway 


HAWAII OPEN Frankfurt): Ouarter- 
Awfa J Mggfan (Scot) bt D Morgan 
(Wales) 5-4. 


hi each case the oppo- a one-match ban. He has to nounce its final decision on SHo 

nents were in no position to miss another game because foe Marc Bosnian transfer 


score. That makes Gas- bis cautions have taken 
coigne's tankHng not only him over the 1 6-point limit 
crude but irrationaL What- allowed under the auto- 


case next Friday. 

~*,ioro -, j.i.iiWnhcty* • n ? nn i me men*, aamaei un^uc o km. hmh b ***** «**— *— • - — r~— Roy Keane, who had a her- 

- P Kdk ho«evm-,add that foe at ^^ e those differences Dtez Vega, ruled it aedden- crude but irrationaL What- allowed under the auto- ma operebon five waks ago. 

“lunch and sit remains to tal handball and allowed ever preventative measures matic-snspension system. will not be fit for foe Republic 

Sth^at the Newcastle The same his manager Walter Smith It is Smith's mirfortune of Ireland's European Cham- 

Saturday”^ Presum- be wen. Whet^r contemplating, he that he can talk to Gas- pionship play-off against Hhl- 

X&^Sioretosated at tSTcXr ^ Should perhaps* start by coigne until his face is as land mat Wednesday. 

car-nark .pass,- which together remains where foe Rangers defender banning his player from at- blue as his team s jerseys houla» (irom): van aw sar, do go^, 

. the car * . _ -nnor foeto has to leave oisu a+ kall-wrtnninr». hut anv reform wtil have to naiiigsr. Blind. Bogartia. NumwTbl 


: -SSwSS27w'b^KS £S5i^d'“h^StoSi 

wS 0 the referee’s judgment. 

gtiioes 


minor 


may be contemplating, he 
should perhaps start by 
harming his player from at- 


Bui strangw things Alan McLaren inadvertently tempts at ball-winning. 


At least Smith has pub- 


licly acknowledged that | himself. 


that he can talk to Gas- 
coigne until his face is as 
blue as his team's jerseys 
but any reform will have to 
come from the player 


pionship play-off against Hol- 
land next Wednesday. 

hollaid (Ir Dm): van Her Sar, De qmL 
Ralzlur. Blind. Bogarde. Human, Dn 
Kock, R da Boar. Davltte, WiLtefig^ 
Seedori. winter, Klulvart, Oxwmay#, 
Bergkamg. HaMar. Uulder 


■AHINDAA CHALLENGE (Bombay); 
ftert niuiKfa M Cabaa (Eng) M D Jonaprt 
(Au*) 15-5, 15-4. ft-15, 17-18: S P*** 
(Eng) W A Palay (EflypO 15-5. 16-fi. 1S-1(fc 
P Canter (Eng) bt T Hands (Eng) 15-fl. 
1M, S-16. 15-13; C Wdhar (Eng) W 0 


U-9-. S Hud, (Eng) tit H Wlarea (flert 
15<« reCCiMdw Wath (SA) bl A Hid 
(Aua) 17-15, 15-2, 15-0: 4 Bomtat (IT) M 
P Qragory (Gri 15-0, 15-6. 15-6: D ft»" 
Ufa) H D Harris (Eng) 8-15. 15-8. 7-15. 
15-10. 15- Xu A KbkMnd (Eng) bt M Clark 
JUS) 15-6, 11-15, 11-16, 15-6. 15-7: > 
Cte* (Aua) bt A Al Gharaab (Kuw) 1S-& 
15-12. IS-ft P Ntool (Seal) bl A Bflrada 
(Egypt) 1S-11. 10-16, i5-3. 11-16. 15^ * , 
(Aua) U M Haath (Scot) 6-15. 15-11. 
13-15, 15-12. 16-ft O Madritegt (Engl «A 
a»gh (tedia) 15 - 10 . im. is-ia: 

(Ata) « D Prwea (UAE) 15-5. ifi-i. is-a: 
■ Chin n — (Eng) bl F usondizaga lArg) 
15-6. 15-7. 16-5. 


regained toe Walkar Cup. but Barnard OaJ- 
laehar's aide roooived nearly 70 per cam 
oMha votes. 

• John Higgins, crushed &-1 by Stephan 
Hendry In the UK snooker samMbuk, yes- 
terday beal barren Morgan 5-4 to raach 
toe Inaugural German Open senu-lmaia In 
FrankfurL Tomorrow ha meek David Roe 
or Alan McManus. 


Snowline 

24hr skiing 
information direct 
from major resorts 

0891 333 541 

For a faxed report, dial 

0891 662 255 

Weatherline 

0891 333 401 

Scottish ski resorts 

0891 200 624 

Cb& cost aspAidn cheap rate, 
48p/mln at afl after times. Service 
«W>»ed hy timentand (ntmctfvo Ud. 
Holpanra 0171 713+473 

i Sport 

■so @ 7 %rGuanjHan 


-- t- 
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Rriday December 8 1995 : 


English clubs target Springboks, page 1 3 1 

Injured Sampras pulls outof Munich, page 15 

Crawley blows his big chance, page 1 4 1 

Labour launches plan for football, page 15 



Guardian 


LEICESTER CHAIRMAN CLAIMS BREACH OF CONTRACT 


Ian Ross and Neil Robinson on the 

fall-out from yesterday’s resignation 
by Leicester’s manager of 1 2 months 


Wolves on 

the prowl 

as McGhee 
walks out 



ARK McGHEE is 
expected to be in- 
stalled as Wolver- 
hampton Wander- 
ers' manager next week after 
dramatically walking out on 
Leicester City yesterday. 

His departure drew a furi- 
ous response from Leicester's 
chairman Martin George, 
who accused McGhee of being 
tn breach of contract for foil- 
ing to turn up fbr training 
yesterday morning. 

The Leicester captain Steve 
Walsh, who has been put in 
temporary charge of team af- 
fairs, said: “If Mark goes to 
Wolves I hope they get rele- 
gated. All the players are very 
upset They want to prove to 
him that what he's done Is 
wrong. We feel that what’s 
happened is a disgrace.’ 1 

Wolves, who lie 18 places 
below Leicester in the First 
Division but have far greater 
financial resources, offered 
no comment on the situation 
yesterday. To allow the pro- 
tests to die down they may de- 
lay the announcement of 
McGhee's appointment until 
after their game at Luton on 
Sunday. 

McGhee, along with his 
managerial team of Colin Lee 
and Mike Hickman, tendered 
a written resignation late on 
Wednesday night after reject- 
ing the terms of a new and 
vastly improved deal which 
would have made him one of 
the highest-paid managers in 
British football. 

He had made no secret of 
his desire to succeed Graham 


Taylor at Moline us and was 
annoyed that Leicester 
refused him the chance to dis- 
cuss the situation, with the 
Wolves chairman Jonathan 
Hayward last week. McGhee 
said he “deserved the oppor- 
tunity” to better himself in 
footbalL 

It was that desire which 
originally led him to Leices- 
ter after the equally acrimoni- 
ous departure of his predeces- 
sor Brian Little 12 months 
ago. Little also walked out 
with his coaching staff and he 
was appointed manager of 
Aston Villa two weeks later. 
That in turn led to McGhee 
leaving Reading fbr Filbert 
Street 

George was a bitter and 
angry man yesterday ' after 
spending almost 10 hours on 
Wednesday attempting to con- 
vince McGhee that his future 
lay with Leicester. 

“At a time like this it is dif- 
ficult to talk about loyalty,” 
he said. “This has disap- 
pointed me greatly; I am not 
at all happy. 

“We have received three 
undated resignation letters 
and we have responded by 
saying that the resignations 
have not been accepted and 
will not be accepted. Techni- 
cally it is breach of contract” 

It is believed that George 
put together a package for 
McGhee worth some £1 mil- 
lion over the next three years 
at Filbert Street. 

“We offered terms for in ex- 
cess of what should normally 
have been necessary," he 




Brazil 

soccer’s 



Partnership dissolved . . . Mark McGhee (left) departs Filbert Street leaving Martin George to express his anger 

An everyday year in the life 
of ordinary football folk 


said. "Clearly he would have 
been in the top five [manage- 
rial earners! in the country. 
The board not only bent over 
backwards but did so to a 
length that made some of us 
doubt our judgment in these 
matters.” 

George is contemplating 
legal action to prevent 
McGhee leaving, although 
similar moves proved unsuc- 
cessful after Little's I depar- 
ture last year. Leicester went 
to the High Court seeking 
£600,000 compensation and 
the case was thrown out but 
the two clubs eventually came 
to a deal over Little and his 
two assistants. 

That case — and McGhee's 
departure finom Reading — 
served to emphasise the' in- 
ability of dubs to hang on to 


managers intent on leaving. 

Last summer the Premier 
League agreed a managers' 
charter in response to several 
high-profile case of manage- 
rial poaching. Under its terms 
a manager Is allowed to move 
mid-contract only if a club 
releases his registration. 

However, the Football 
League was not party to the 
charter and a spokesman said 
yesterday that it had no im- 
mediate plans to institute it, 
adding that the League’s ex- 
isting rules on poaching were 
“watertight". Regulation 94 
forbids any illegal approach 
to the manager of another 
club. “If Leicester feel that 
there is a situation here to 
lodge an official complaint we 
would take up the matter on 
their behalf," he said. 



The Sound of Christmas Pan Pipes. 

CD £5.99 Cassette £3*99 
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Richard Claydcrnian. Christmas. 

CD £5.99 Cassette £3.99 
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Christmas Carols. 

CD £4.99 Cassette £3.99 
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Sing-Alou:* Christmas Party Volume Two. 

CD £5.99 Cassette £3.99 


There will be no silent 
nights this Christmas. 

At WH Smith we have the perfect accompaniment to those 
evenings when the Christmas spirit is floSving. A huge 
collection of Christmas CDs to put you in the festive mood. 
And with prices from just £4.99 they’re a gift. 



1995 

“We offered far too generous 
terms in a bid to swing the day. 
Our reaction that it was turned 
down is one of disbelief. As they 
haven't turned up for training 
today, it seems they don’t Intend 
to ratum." 

Martin George* Leicester's 
chairma n, Deo 7 
“It would be nice to have the 
matter resolved tomorrow.' 

Martin Georgy Dec 6 
“I should have the right to hear 
what they have to say so that I 
can make my mind up. Wolves 
are a big, big club and If some- 
one else took aver and turned 
them Into a major force In the 
Premiership, I would not want to 
be sitting around wondering 
what might have been." 

Mark McGhee, Dec 4 
“If Mark leaves, then so shall I.” 
Martin George, Dec 3 
“1 still have a big job to do with 
City. It is only half-way through 
and I intend to stick around to 
complete It.’ 

Mark McGhee, Dec 1 
“Mark McGhee wants to stay 
with Leicester. He has already 
made that perfectly plain on a 
number of occasions. 

Marlin George, Dec 1 

1994 

"We shook hands on an agree- 
ment and drank champagne into 
the night celebrating the future 


of Reading with Mark and his 
wife." 

Reading’s e habm ai John Ma- 
d.jrici (explaining why he 
thought McGhee had refected 
Leicester’s offer to succeed 
Brian Uttle), Dec 15 
“He's just trying to shift the 
blame and responsibility on to 
me. He could have kept us if he 
had rewarded us with a new 
contract after promotion last 
season. I'll admit that after talk- 
ing with Madejski I agreed to 
stay. But when i woke up my gut 
feeling was that i had made the 
wrong decision. It’s my Ofe. My 
conscience (s clear." 

■ark MoGhee, Dec 15 (after 
finally agreeing to join Leicester). 
“We are preparing information 
to send to the FA. We are not 
going to let the matter He." 
Martin George (on the defec- 
tion of Brian Little to Aston 
VOIa), Dec 5 

"I have tried to do things in a 
proper manner, but certain indi- 
viduals are not allowing me to. 

Brian Little, Dec 3 
“When Little left he handed me a 
fetter of resignation in which he 
stated that he would not be 
Aston Villa’s next manager. Two 
days later we received another 
letter in which he stated it had 
been for 'personal reasons'. The 
whole thing stinks.' 

Martin George, Dec 2 (after 
Little walked out) 



Frank Keating 


scorer of the World 

I Cup's finest goal 
I dropped in to town th 
I week, by fluke on the 
very day that Hereford United 
were drawn in the FA Cup 
against the comparatively 
high-flying and haughty Hot- 
spurs. There is a connection, 
too, a palpable link. 

A quarter of a century on, 
Carlos Alberto, captain of 
Brazil and scorer of that vo- 
luptuous curtain-call goal at 
the end of the 1970 final 
against Italy In Mexico City, is 
in prosperous good shape, ftall 
of the Joys, and in the trim. He 
passed through London to 
film for the hoorayingly inimi- 
table BBC2 series Fantasy 
Football League, which comi- 
cally clatters down the tunnel 
to begin its new series on De- 
cember 22. The great man 
stars with the programme’s ' 
ubiquitous butt Jeff Asfle. 
which is like asking Lester to 
kick home the winner in the 
Donkey Derby. 

The vivid imag e of Carlos 
Alberto’s eruptive] y emphatic 
score, which sealed Brazil’s 
victory by 4-1. has ever since 
been lodged in the souls and 
spirits of those of a certain 
generation as the very best of 
the bunch, and the certainty of 
its place atop the pantheon 
was confirmed in the recent 
poll on BSkyB television 
which also pronounced itthe 
World Cup's best of the best. 

T HE once straight- 

backed defender with 
the puma’s stride 
remembers the goal, of 
course he does. Clodoaldo’s 
compelling dribble out of de- 
fence. Jairzinbo's take and 
turn and caressing pass to 
Pele, mid-pitch inside-left and 
25 yards from goal ... but as 
the Italian defence bristled en 
masse behind its sandbags, 

Pele does not run atthem but 
senses the express thundering 
through the station on his 
right and. like a meticulous 
carpet-bowler, serenely rolls 
the ball into its path. 

Carlos Alberto, at full steam 
ahead, has no need minutely 
to alter stride or direction as 
his instep convulsively meets 
the ball and in a blink the 
missile is nestling in the net- 
ting behind the ambushed and 
astonished Italian goalkeeper. 

Was it, for Carlos Alberto as 
well, the best ever? "The best 


ever? There were so many. 

1 WeD. I played H years with . 
Pele at Santos. You cannot ' 
pick just one as the best among 
so many." 

He remembers the finest 
match of those eptc finals 
being - Brazil's narrow win 
over England, "although a few 
days later, for the first half- 
hour against Romania, we 
were playing so beautifully 
we looked at each other with 
wide-open eyes, saying “Wow! 

Isn't this great*. After that al- 
though we won 3-2, we played 
like shite, like manure." 

Which latter could be a 
reason Hereford United (with 
its dinky ground alongside the 
cattle market) muscle in on 
the conversation. But it isn’t 
The link is another pod, the 
best televised goal of the FA 
Cup. The winner fulminated - 
from some fuzzy faraway foot- 
age on a glistening mud-slurp 
winter afternoon at rustic 
Edgar Steet two years and a 
million miles fromJMexico’s 
midsummer sun and colour 
and Carlos Alberto. 

H ereford were in 
the Southern League 
in 1972 when Newcas- 
tle United swaggered 
down for the Cup. Their stri- 
pey strut stopped when. late 
on, Ronnie Radford's 40-yard 
screamer billowed the New- 
castle net Hereford presented 
Radford with a rose-bowl as 
thanks for the goal, and he 
still keeps it in pride of place 
in his Leeds home. He is 51 
now, and a joiner. 

1 Apart from the rose-bowL 
the warmest recollections are 
still all in my mind." he says. 

In midfield, I pushed the ball 
through to Brian [Owen], 
and when he gave it back I 
thought 'ooh aye'. I always 
liked a sudden dig. No rhyme 
nor reason to it when your 
instinct sniffs a chance, is 
there? You don't think about 
it. nor look up to 'place 1 1L Just 
head down and good contact 
If it's ’on’ and you can see 
them white sticks, then have a 
go at getting it between them. 

Mind you. down the yea rs 
quite a few screamed over the 
bar that I hit from for out just 
as well. Okay, almost as well. 
That day I just caught it 
perfect it flew in — but it only 
became famous because the 
telly was there." 

And still they fly in, by the 
netful and from all round the 
world. Only yes terday the 
Australian Damian Mori, 
playingfor Adelaide City 
against Sydney United, 
claim ed he had equalled the 
record for the fastest goal — 
four seconds from kick-off, set 
by Jim Fryatt of Bradford 
Park Avenue 21 years ago. 

Still they fly in . . . but none 
so savoured as Carlos Alber- 
to's — nor. come to that, Ron- 
nie Radford’s. 



It was meant 
to be an 
exemplary 
demonstration 
of humane 
urban 

development, 
the summation 
of the Prince 
of Wales’s 
hugely 
publicised 
eruption on the 
architectural 
stage, a 
holistic 
community. 

It hasn’t quite 
worked out 
ike that. 


Renew 

t££.'w-2 
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Set by Rufus 



Across 


8 To surpass score is 
excellent (3-5) 

9 Freezes dessert to eat later 
(4.2) 

10 An island heaven, it's said 
(4) 

11 Sign for a missing letter (IQ) 

12 Selected the Japanese 
name for Korea (6) 

14 He's bound to better himself 
elsewhere (8) 

15 Pacify monkey, feeding It 
vegetables (7) 

17 Chaos caused by novice in 
boat (7) 

20 One's time of arrival (8) 

22 Dry hill region (6) 

23 Slump causing gloom (10) 

24 Prepare to put out with the 
turn of the tide (4) 

25 Oral entreaties find favour (6) 


26 It is involved with change in 
education (8) . 

Down 


1 Titles count for a great deal 
here (8) 

2 Supporter of proposal (4) 

3 Family stress (6) 

4 More the sort of thfrig maths 
students deal with (7) 

5 Faulty hearing of one 
caught in cold wind (8) 

6 Comrade is disturbed by 
nervous reaction from 
American party (10) 

7 Badly hurt in Welsh town (Q) 

13 Loud note, strain to get it 

m 

16 Avoid a tackle from the 
team and stride on (8) 

18 Antoine's inordinately 
privileged pupils (8) 

19 Their work is somewhat 



CROSSWORD SOLUTION 20,518 


mechanical, but character- 
forming (7) 

21 Eccentric lades highly 
thought of (6) 

22 Relaxing period of warm 
and bright weather? (6) 

24 Reflection of one's own 
outspoken views (4) 


Solution tomorrow 
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